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OVERHEARD a Presbyterian minister com- 
I plain recently, “It’s getting too expensive 
to be a Presbyterian. First the Restoration 
Fund, then the Benevolence Budget, then the 
New Curriculum, It all costs money. My 
people gave an average of one dollar a week 
per capita to the total church budget last 
year. It’s getting too expensive to be a Pres- 
byterian.” 

When did we ever have a right to intimate 
that being a Presbyterian or a Christian was 
cheap? And yet a study of comparative fig- 
ures would indicate that being a Presbyterian 
was cheaper than being some other things, and 
maybe that is what is the matter with it. 

Life magazine has been carrying full-page 
advertisements for United Jewish Welfare. 
The copy indicates that $250 million was be- 
ing raised for the aid of Jews all over the 
world in one year. Yet we are asking our 
Presbyterian congregations to raise only 
twenty-seven million for the relief. Lest we 
feel that this is natural insofar as there are 
more Jews than there are Presbyterians in the 
United States, let us see how the askings work 
out locally. 

In one town in Nebraska, the quota for 
United Jewish Welfare and for the Restora- 
tion Fund is practically the same; each or- 
ganization is asking $8,000 from that com- 
munity. The essential difference is this: there 
are twenty-four Jews in that town and 800 
Presbyterians—the Jewish people are being 
asked to give $333.00 per capita, and the 
Presbyterians $10. If the Presbyterians in 
this town had been asked to give on the same 
ratio as their Jewish friends, their church’s 
quota would have been $266,400—instead of 
$8,000. Would we be willing to admit that 
Presbyterian Christianity is less valuable than 
Judaism? Why then should we allow others 
to out-give us? 

Jesus came to teach the meaning of sacri- 
fice. God gave his Son, and Jesus gave his 
life to lead us into a new concept of religion. 

Recently down in Siloam Springs, Arkansas, 
at a meeting with a group of Presbyterian 
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Church leaders, one of them told of a Baptist 
congregation in his community which had 
215 people who are tithers. They frequently 
have a plate collection on a Sunday morning 
of $1,500. Such giving indicates the high 
value these people place on their religion. 

Jesus did not call his followers to an easy 
way of life. Perhaps no leader in history chal- 
lenged his adherents more vigorously or more 
daringly than did the Man of Galilee. He 
offered us privation and dangerous living as 
we follow the homeless Son of Man. 

It is Christ who cries to our time-saving, 
jabor-saving, luxury-loving generation that he 
who seeks to save his life must lose it. Few 
Presbyterians have progressed that far! When 
we lose our lives in devoted loyalty to the 
Master, when we spend ourselves in loving 
service to humankind—then perhaps we can 
talk of the expense of being a Presbyterian. 
But oddly enough when we have caught the 
real vision of the Risen Christ and lose our- 
selves in spreading his Spirit in the world, 
we don’t talk of cost, we talk only of joy and 
of peace and the other fruits of the Spirit. 


W: HAVEN'T yet begun to approach the 
realm of sacrificial giving. We could not be- 
gin to stand beside the giver of “the widow’s 
mite” before the throne of heaven. 

In one of our southern cities there is an 
elder in a colored congregation who used to 
shine shoes for a living. He was never able 
to pledge more than twenty cents a week for 
the support of the church. During the war he 
worked in a defense plant and was able to 
save a little money. Last year he and an- 
other man bought a shoe store in that south- 
ern city. When the Every Member Canvass 
was made in his church in the fall this man 
pledged $250 a year to the Church. In deep 
appreciation for his Savior and for all the 
Presbyterian Church had meant to him, he 
gave—liberally. 

Being a Christian doesn’t cost—it pays, if 
we believe in it deeply, if we live our lives 
dangerously and give sacrificially. 


E. G. MontaG 


Minister, San Francisco Presbytery 
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It seems fitting for the account of “John 
Witherspoon, Patriot” (page 17) to be 
written in the shadow of the Princeton 

Tower. Hence we are 
indebted to Norman 
Victor Hope, pro- 
fessor of Church His- 
tory at Princeton Sem- 
inary, for turning his 
knowledge of history 
to the subject. Mr. 
Hope, like Mr. With- 
erspoon, is a Scot. In 
fact, he was ordained to the Church of 
Scotland at Busby West parish, near Glas- 
gow, only a few miles from Paisley, where 
Witherspoon once preached. And he at- 
tended the same university at Edinburgh 
where Witherspoon—somewhat earlier— 
was educated. He came to America in 
1938 to teach theology at the New Bruns- 
wick Seminary of the Reformed Church 
in America and has been at Princeton 
since 1946. 


The Reverend S. Franklin Mack’s 
proper designation is Director of the Di- 
vision of Education and Information of 
The Board of Foreign Missions, but to a 
host of friends in five continents he’s 
plain “Si Mack.” Si had scarcely unpacked 
his typewriter, upon return from a flying 
trip around the world, when he sat down 
to write “See, Hear, and Believe” (page 


19). So his timely summary of movie and 
tadio needs in the mission field is hot- 
off-the-griddle. He and radio cohorts 
Hagmann and Parker (left and center) 
“brought home the bacon,” as he would 
have said when he was secretary of the 
Board’s Youth Division. They also brought 
home, fortunately, the stacks of impedi- 
menta they carried with them—recorder, 
teligious films, typewriter. California-born 
Si Mack lives in New Jersey, where his 
thief claims to fame are a son, Jack, who 
‘plays an oboe, and Si’s own oboe chair in 
the Plainfield Symphony. 


This is the second appearance in Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire for E. A. K. Hackett, 
Who wrote “California Challenge” (page 
t) but this time we have additional in- 
formation about him. We know, for in- 
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stance, that he lays claim to more than a 
quarter of a century of religious journal- 
ism—ever since he was editor of a Sunday 
School paper when he was in the junior 
department of the Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church, Los Angeles, many years ago. 





As an undergradu- 
ate at Occidental Col- 
lege, he was editor at 
one time or another 

_j of every student pub- 

lication. After gradu- 

"} ation he returned to 

supervise student pub- 

lications and direct 

public relations. He 

is now writer for one of the national syn- 

dicates and editor of The Southern Cali- 
fornia Presbyterian. 

“California Challenge” describes the 
growth of Presbyterianism over a large 
area. The beginnings of an individual 
church which has grown out of the New 
Life Movement are traced in “A Church 


is Born” (page 28), the story of a congre- 
gation in Pittsburgh. 


THE COVER is a composite of a 
photograph of the statue of John Wither- 
spoon which stands in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, and a sketch of Independ- 
ence Hall, the historic spot where Wither- 
spoon, along with John Hancock, Robert 
Morris, Thomas Jefferson, and others, 
signed the Declaration of Independence in 
1776. The statue was erected by the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society in the year 
marking the centennial of the signing of 
the Declaration. 

The cover idea and drawing are by 
Steve Biggs, magazine artist and illustra- 
tor who has done much of the artwork 
used in PressyTeriAN Lire, notably the 
Alaska cover illustration (May 22 issue), 
the map of Presbyterian highpoints of 
the West (May 8), and the illustrations 
for the Witherspoon article (page 16) in 
this issue. (Photo by Larry Williams) 
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Alaska 

« May I take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation for your enlightening ar- 
ticles in your May 22 issue on the Church 
at work in Alaska. 

Just recently our Christian Endeavor 
Society, composed of young adults, voted 
to make a monthly contribution to the 
Sheldon Jackson Junior College in Sitka, 
Alaska. Now we can do so with a better 
understanding of our responsibility in that 
region. —Mrs. L. B. CARMICHAEL 

San Bernardino, Calif. 


Japanese Boy Scouts 

« ...I1 am firmly convinced that the 
Christian Church has now, in Japan, one 
of the greatest opportunities that it has 
had at any time in the past 1900 years in 
any place. It should not, however, be as- 
sumed that Japan will automatically be- 
come a Christian nation. The Japanese 
are adopting an attitude of open-minded- 
ness. They are anxious to learn more 
about Christianity before making a deci- 
sion, and a large factor in the final out- 
come depends on how well they see Chris- 
tianity manifested in the lives of the 
American occupation forces. 

. . . My own pet project has been the 
Boy Scouts. My best friend, George Imai, 
was born in Japan, but when he was two 
years old his folks moved to Hawaii, 
where they lived until 1936 when they re- 
turned to Japan. During the war he served 
in the Japanese Navy. George told me he 
had been a Christian, and I invited him to 
one of the Army services. 

Shortly after that I went with him to 
the Reinanzaka Church where we had pre- 
viously discussed with the pastor, Dr. 
Kozaki, the possibility of forming a Boy 
Scout troop. George got the troop under 
way, and soon after, he and I met with a 
group of former Japanese Scout officials 
and Americans who were interested, to 
work on plans for the revival of the Japa- 
nese Boy Scouts on a national basis. 





Tokyo Boy Scout troop with Martin Williams (left), war department civilian, 
Scoutmaster George Imai, and Rev. Michio Kozaki of United Christian Church 








George was the youngest member of the 
group (he is 25) and the most active. Be. 
cause he had a fluent knowledge of Eng. 
lish and could use American Scout publi. 
cations effectively, he was able to heb 
them improve all their troops. About the 
middle of last summer he began working 
full-time for the newly established na. 
tional Japanese Boy Scout office where he 
is now employed. 

The total number of Boy Scout troops 
in Japan has increased from: ten to about 
180. . . . It is my belief that George has 
done more than any other one person to 
make the revived Boy Scout movement in 
Japan a success. I also believe that it is 
he, and others like him, who will be able 
to contribute the most to the advancement 
of the ideals of Christianity and democ- 
racy in Japan, but to do so they must be 
well trained. George wants to finish his 
college education and would prefer to do 
so in an American college, but there is 
little likelihood of his being able to save 
enough money to go to the United States. 
It seems to me that organizations, similar 
to the Young Adults’ Forum of the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Washington, D. C., would be interested in 
making scholarships available to cover this 
need. ... —MarTIN WILLIAMS 

Tokyo, Japen 






Appellations 
« I was amused at the news item entitled 
“Baptism Story” in the issue of March 13. 
I am wondering what Vicar Gibson would 
do if he succeeded in winning any converts 
in the Arab world among Moslems where 
one finds persons with names such as the 
following: Light, Glad, Paradise, Gilt, 
Beautiful . . . Slave of the Generous One 
. . . Apple, Jackal, Rat, Cucumber. ... 
A family in our school (American School 
for Girls) with five daughters named the 
last one Kafi (Enough)... . 
—Lynpa M. Carver 
Baghdad, Iraq 
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Start of a 
Crucial Campaign 


Assembly time was over for the Pres- 
byterians. In Seattle, the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., inspired by a spirit of re- 
dedication to Christianity, had drawn the 
blueprints for another record-shattering 
year (P.L., June 19). In Atlanta, the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., voted to re- 
main a member of the Federal Council of 
Churches, but extinguished hopes of an 
early reunion with the Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Church. 

The Church of Scotland, meeting in 
Edinburgh, disclosed a serious drop in 
membership (instead of the expected in- 
crease Of some 17,000 members, there was 
a loss of 25,000), and elected Glasgow 
pastor Alexander MacDonald as modera- 
tor. In Toronto, the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada heard an urgent plea for Prot- 
etant unity without uniformity, and 
elected Dr. C. Ritchie Bell, forty-three- 
year-old Montreal pastor as the youngest 
moderator in the history of the church. 
And in New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, 
the United Presbyterian Church elected a 
church editor as moderator, and discussed 
merger with the Reformed Church of 
America. 

The sessions now over, the interest 
of Presbyterians in common with the in- 
terests of people all over the world, fo- 
cussed on Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
birthplace of independence in 1776, and 
setting for the making of a President in 
1948. The 80th Congress of the United 
States had finished its hectic legislative 
tush (see below). In Philadelphia’s vast 
but overcrowded Convention Hall, the 
ctucial Presidential campaign was on. 


Recovery or 
More Relief 


"I cannot state too strongly that the 
@iergency is here and now. The rate of 
@penditure during the next six months 
will determine whether we are launching a 
tte recovery program.” So spoke Paul G. 

man, administrator of the European 
Recovery Program, in terse testimony be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Committee 
last month. 

Mr. Hoffman was upset, as were .mil- 
lions of people throughout the world. The 
House of Representatives, hurrying to fin- 
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ish its session by June 19, had, at the next 
to last minute, tossed a bombshell into 
the machinery that had been prepared to 
put the world on its feet. The House had 
voted to cut U.S. foreign aid by some 24 
per cent, including $1,745,000,000 slashed 
off ERP by changing it from a twelve- 
month into a fifteen-month program, and 
$445,000,000 in aid to Greece, Turkey, 
China, Japan, and Korea. 

The action, besides being a blow that 
levelled many months of intense work by 
the State Department and a bi-partisan 











P. Hoffman: “The emergency is now.” 


Senate, was a slap in the face to the 
churches of America. Ever since Secretary 
of State Marshall introduced the recovery 
plan, the churches had given it their un- 
qualified support. Just three days before 
the House voted the crippling cut, the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., had declared, “We re- 
joice in the inauguration of the European 
Recovery Program. . . . We urge that in 
the administration of the relief and recon- 
struction program, the basic and essential 
needs of the people aided be met to the 
maximum.” 

But the House thought differently, 
and the battle for ERP moved into a new 
phase—one with a time limit. The funds 
had to be voted by June 19. 

Reaction to the House move was imme- 
diate. While European Communist and 





Rightist newspapers laughed at the United 
States, Secretary of State Marshall said 
that the House reductions would make 
ERP “a calculated risk for failure.” Sec- 
retary Marshall emphasized the fact that 
the program was intended to rehabilitate 
the people of Europe spiritually as well as 
materially and said that of the two, the 
spiritual side was more important. He de- 
clared, “If they (people of Europe) feel 
they cannot depend on us, we will have 
left them in a perilous state of mind.” 

The Federal Council of Churches, repre- 
senting twenty-six Protestant faiths and 
some 25,000,000 people, issued a state- 
ment condemning the action of the House. 
It said that “to cut now the initial funds 
for the European Recovery Program would 
jeopardize the constructive potentialities 
of this cooperative undertaking and en- 
danger the security and stability of the 
free societies.” The resolution went on to 
say that it would be “morally irresponsi- 
ble for the Congress of the United States 
now to violate its own solemn engagement 
for economic assistance.” 

The only hope lay with the United 
States Senate. The Senate, led by Arthur 
Vandenberg, had carried the earlier fight 
over ERP to a successful finish. The 
Senate had approved the bill before the 
House, and passed it before the House did. 
Now it was up to the Senate to restore 
the cuts and keep as much as possible of 
the original appropriation intact. 

Senator Vandenberg wasted no words 
when he appeared before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee to urge full res- 
toration of the cut in funds. In one of 
the most biting statements the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan has ever made, he 
assailed the “meat-ax technique” of the 
House as a “cynical reversal” of estab- 
lished United States foreign policy. The 
Senate committee didn’t need to hear any 
more. They restored almost all of the 
House cuts when they voted to have the 
aid bill put back on a twelve-month basis. 
Only $245,000,000 of the original ERP 
figure of $5,300,000,000 was unrestored. 

But the damage had been done. The 
United States had weakened its position in 
the world, and the final compromise ap- 
propriations bill for world rehabilitation 
was even less than the Senate-approved 
figure of $6,125,710,220. European recov- 
ery had come perilously close to becoming 
European relief. 
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War in Palestine: 
The Christian Story 


The following report received recently was 
prepared especially for PRESBYTERIAN Lire by 
Dr. W. G. Greenslade, secretary for the Syria- 
Lebanon Mission of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., writing from Beirut, Lebanon.—TuHE 
Epirors. 


Palestine is normally only a few hours 
away by car. Today it is inaccessible. The 
border between Lebanon and Palestine 
was closed shortly before the termination 
of the British mandate on May 15. Even 
before that time postal communication 
within Palestine had completely broken 
down. Nazareth was cut off from Jerusa- 
lem and the missionary agencies there, the 
Scottish hospital and the Southern Baptist 
Orphanage, were seeking to keep their con- 
nection with the outside world through 
the Presbyterian Mission office in Beirut. 
With the capture of Safad by the Jews, 
communication between Nazareth and the 
north practically ceased. Now it has 
ceased completely. Lebanon must get its 
news about Palestine by way of Amman 
[Trans-Jordan], Cairo, and Tel Aviv. 

Before the closing of the Palestine 
border, the problem of refugees was acute. 
They came by land and by sea, many of 
them in small boats, passing northward 
off-shore until they were able to land at 
Tyre or Sidon. At one time more than one 
thousand of them were accommodated in 
Mission buildings in Sidon. The pastor of 
the Beirut Evangelical Church, who was 
formerly pastor in Haifa, was called on by 
600 of his former parishioners in one week. 
This church with 1800 adherents is now 
practically extinct. 

The following is a summary of the 
status of missionary agencies according to 
the most recent reports. All branches of 
the Syrian Orphanage in Jerusalem were 
closed when the buildings were taken over 
and occupied by the Haganah. All Arab 
children were dispersed. The English Mis- 
sion hospital was lent through the Swiss 
Red Cross to the Hadassah hospital. 
Bishop Gobat’s School in Jerusalem was 
bricked up because of fighting in the vicin- 
ity. In Tiberias the Church of Scotland 
Hospital became untenable and all Scot- 
tish Mission work had to be closed. The 
Jaffa and Hebron hospitals were closed, 
while the Nablus hospital was turned over 
to the native church. 

Hospitals in Gaza and Nazareth re- 
mained open and were trying to cope as 
best they could with an influx of casualties 
and sick refugees. 

The Palestine Christians have risen 
to the situation, and have readily assumed 
responsibility for oversight of property 
and for carrying on work when this was at 
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all possible, though Haifa, Acre, and Jaffa 
seem to be lost to them, at least for the 
present. St. Paul’s congregation in Jeru- 
salem was seriously affected, the majority 
of the members being dispersed. 

One interesting feature of the strife is 
that there has not been so much Christian 
witness in Trans-Jordan for many cen- 
turies. The King himself expressed his 
welcome to missionaries and Christian 
workers, both foreign and native, as well 
as to refugees. 

In Syria and Lebanon a strange 
calm prevails, contrasting with the vio- 
lent demonstrations following the parti- 
tion announcement. A letter from Aleppo 
says, “The city seems quieter after the 
beginning of war than before! Refugees 
flood in daily.” Resentment is no less 
bitter, but there are things to get done. 
Casualties are coming back from the front. 
Kennedy Memorial Hospital in Tripoli 
has been asked how many it can take in. 
The staff will stretch the hospital facilities 
to the limit to meet the need. Other mis- 
sionary agencies in other ways will try to 
show the same spirit. 


New Church Union 
In Philippines 


Protestant union took another forward 
step last month, even after the disap- 
pointment voiced in Seattle when reunion 
between the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
and the Presbyterian Church, U.S. was de- 
ferred for five years (P.L., June 19). 

Biggest news was the formation of the 
new United Church in the Philippines. 
The new church has a combined member- 
ship of some 123,000 Protestants, approx- 
imately one-third the total number of 
Protestants in the Islands. 

The United Church includes the 
United Evangelical Church, composed of 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists; the 
Evangelical Church, composed of United 
Brethren and Disciples, and the independ- 
ent Philippine Methodist Church. The 
Reverend Stephen L. Smith, general sec- 
retary of the church, announced soon after 
its formation that negotiations had been 
started with three other Protestant 
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churches on the Islands towards furth 
union. 

In addition to Mr. Smith, the 1 
church has two other general officers ap 
four bishops. These seven, plus eigh 
elected representatives from various are 
will constitute the executive committee 9 
the church. It will conduct church by. 
ness between sessions of the General Ay 
sembly, the church’s governing body. Th 
Reverend H. Hugh Bousman, foreign mis. 
sionary of the Presbyterian Churd 
U.S.A., is general evangelist for the United 
Church. 

In the United States, the much-divide 
Lutherans (there are at present twenty 
different Lutheran sects in the U.S.), hear 
the call to union from the Evangelicy 
Lutheran Augustana Synod, fifth largey 
(400,000) in the country. 

By unanimous vote, 2,000 delegate 












to the Augustana Church’s 89th anny 
convention last month went on record i 
favor of the “organic union of the part 
pating bodies of the National Luthen 
Council, together with any other Luther 
groups which may desire to join sucha 
union.” 

The proposed union, if made, woul 
include eight churches connected with th 
National Lutheran Council, with a total 
membership of over 3,500,000. Amom 
the eight are four of the five largest Ip 
theran denominations in the United States. 


Facing Facts 


What is the most important problem 
facing the Presbyterian Church today? 





A group of Presbyterian elders at the 
General Assembly were asked this ques 
tion. Here are some of the answers: 

Mary GILtett, a Sunday School mis 
sionary among the Nez Perce Indians: 
“Developing new and trained leadership; 
finding people who are both qualified and 
willing to serve.” 

Wittram L. SHENTON, Hollis, New 
York: “Juvenile delinquency.” 

KENNETH E. Dun tap, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia: “The elimination of racial lines.” 

Paut Koestinc, North East, Pennsyl- 
vania: “Getting more active participation 
and support from the present Church 
membership.” 

Lioyvp Taytor, Osborne, Kansas: “To 
overcome indifference.” 

M. D. VAN Horne, Seattle, Washing 
ton: “To enlist the laymen in more active 
work for the Church.” 

WaALTerR ScHUCHARDT, St. Louis, Mis 
souri: “Insincerity on the part of Church 
members.” 

Frank Simpson, Chillicothe, Ohio: 
“Providing spiritual leadership to fill the 
pulpits of new churches and churches 
without ministers.” 

Marron B. Yovet, Santa Ana, Califor 
nia: “To get Presbyterians to see their re 
sponsibility for the financial support of 
the Church.” 
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H. W. Kate, Trenton, New Jersey: 
“Bringing the New Life Movement to the 
Church.” 

E. W. Smitu, New York City: “Get- 
ting the boys back from the service ac- 
tively interested in the work of the 
Church.” 

Sam R. DeENNEy, Milan, Tennessee: 
“To get both church members and the 
unchurched Christianity-minded—and this 
includes supporting a missionary program 
at home and abroad.” 

Frep C. SmitH, Vernon, New York: 
“To win the interest of young people in 
Church and Sunday School. Unless their 
interest is increased the Church will die.” 

LeonarD R. LinpcrenN, Camp Hill, 
Pennsylvania: “To find more effective and 
sure-fire ways of winning men for Christ— 
and keeping them won—so that his spirit 
will shine through them to win others.” 


elor of Divinity. He hoped this would fit 
him for further work as a medical mis- 
sionary under the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. When the semester at Bloomfield 
ended and grades were handed out, the 
name of Dr. Munchheimer headed the list. 


Netherlands Church 
Warns Against Communism 


Another warning to European Protes- 
tants about Communism was issued re- 
cently. It came from The Netherlands 
Reformed Church in the form of a pastoral 
letter addressed to the several million 
members of the church. It was much 
stronger than the warning given by Bishop 
Otto Dibelius of Berlin (see below). The 
Netherlands Church, however, is not un- 
der partial Soviet domination. 

The Netherlands Church recalled that 





Two presidents. Dr. Kurt Munchheimer (left) and Dr. Frederick Schweitzer 
discuss educational problems at Bloomfield Theological Seminary, New Jersey. 


Two in One 


Although it is the smallest Presbyterian 
seminary, Bloomfield Seminary in New 
Jersey boasts two presidents. 

One is Dr. Frederick Schweitzer, head 
of the seniinary. The other is Dr. Kurt 
Munchheimer, now a student at Bloom- 
field, but formerly the “president” for 
seven years of a college he organized be- 
hind the barbed wire boundaries of a Brit- 
ish prison camp at Jamaica, West Indies. 
A medical missionary in a leper colony in 
Nigeria, Africa, when the war broke out, 
Dr. Munchheimer was interned by the 
British because he was German. 

Last month the thirty-seven-year-old 
physician finished his first year of courses 
at Bloomfield. He had been studying hard, 
earning credits toward the degree of Bach- 
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it had issued many pastoral letters during 
World War II denouncing National So- 
cialism. Then it declared: “It must now 
be said from the pulpit with equal force 
that Communism, as now forced upon 
peoples, and as it manifests itself in un- 
scrupulous methods, is equally contra- 
dictory to Christ’s Gospel. 

“Those fascinated by Communism be- 
cause they feel the urge for social justice,” 
the pastoral letter said, “should realize 
that its roots are in a wholly objectionable 
doctrine claiming that human will and acts 
are exclusively determined by social forces. 

“Communism as manifested today de- 
mands an exclusive devotion to human 
authorities, who, in Satanic pride, set 
themselves up in place of God. Its doc- 
trine, inseparable from its practice, advo- 
cates unbridled violence.” 








Russians Attempt 
To Oust Dibelius 


The Russians didn’t like what Dr. Otto 
Dibelius, Evangelical Bishop of Berlin, 
had said about them in his Pentecost Sum 
day message urging church members not 
to yield to “political pressures” (P.L., 
June 5). 

According to a Religious News Service 
report from Berlin, the Soviet military 
administration has made an “initial at- 
tempt” to oust Bishop Dibelius and re- 
place him with a “puppet” church leader: 

Protestant leaders in Berlin said the 
attempt failed when Dr. Franz Krum- 
macher, one of the superintendents of 
Bishop Dibelius’ Berlin-Brandenberg dio- 
cese, declined to take over the jurisdiction. 
Dr. Krummacher, a former Nazi sup- 
porter who subsequently joined the Soviet- 
sponsored National Free Germany Com- 
mittee, was described as having dealt “a 
severe blow” to the Russian authorities by 
refusing the Berlin bishopric. 

According to information from Berlin, 
Bishop Dibelius has bten persona non 
grata with the Communists since his return 
from a visit to the United States last fall. 
During the trip Dr. Dibelius was alleged 
to have delivered addresses charging So- 
viet authorities with hampering church 
work in Germany. 


Anglican Bishops 
Meet in London 


Before the World Council of Churches 
meets in Amsterdam late this August, an- 
other important world-wide Christian con- 
ference will be held in London. This week 
some 330 bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion (which includes the Church of 
England, Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the U.S.A., and the Canadian Church) 
will meet after a lapse of eighteen years 
for the eighth Lambeth Conference. Some 
seventy American bishops, led by Presid- 
ing Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, will at- 
tend. The conference is one of the long- 
est ever scheduled, running from July 1 
to August 8. 

Although the proceedings will be 
secret, the bishops will probably talk 
about international affairs, the effect of 
the British Labor Government on Church 
of England finances, the shortage of min- 
isters in rural areas, the problem of inade- 
quate salaries for the clergy, and the ques- 
tion of Protestant unity, especially in the 
United States. 

The Lambeth Conference will be held 
at Lambeth Palace, London residence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The con- 
ference acts as an advisory body for the 
churches in the Anglican Communion. 
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N AUGUST 22, 1948, representatives of 140 church 

bodies—with membership of over 100,000,000 Chris- 
tians in forty countries of the world—will meet in Am- 
sterdam, the Netherlands, to complete the organization of 
the World Council of Churches and to consider the theme: 
Man’s Disorder and God’s Design. Then, for the first time 
in history, the major branches of the Christian Church, 
with the exception of the Roman Catholic, will establish a 
continuing official organization of cooperation and unity. 
No event of like importance has taken place for 400, and 
perhaps 800, years. It may well affect the future of 
humanity more than any gathering of diplomats and poli- 
ticians. 

The concern for Christian unity is almost as old as the 
Church itself. As soon as divi- 
sions appeared, sensitive Chris- 
tians were troubled about them. 
St. Paul in his letters expressed 
dismay over the cleavages de- 
veloping in the churches which 
he had founded. As early as 
49 A.D. a council on Christian 
unity was held at Jerusalem 
(Acts 15). At that time divi- 
sion was averted because of the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit. 
If Church policy had subse- 
quently been determined in the 
same way and St. Paul’s con- 


The Way It Began 


By PAUL GRISWOLD MACY 





the Missionary or Evangelistic one, which became organized 
as the International Missionary Council. It held its next 
great gathering at Jerusalem in 1928 and its latest one at 
Tambaram near Madras, in 1938. 

There was present at that Edinburgh Conference a mis- 
sionary bishop from the Philippines, Charles Brent. He 
noted that in the discussion of practical problems of the 
missionary enterprise all matters touching the fundamental 
beliefs held by the members of the Conference were 
avoided. That seemed to him to be a great hindrance to 
achieving Christian unity. He had a vision of Christians 
gathering for the purpose of discussing basic questions of 
things believed, ways of worship, and systems of govern- 
ment of the various church bodies. He prevailed upon his 
own church, the Protestant 
Episcopal, to take the leader- 
ship in summoning a great con- 
ference of the churches. Invi- 
tations were sent to all churches 
which “accept our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour” to 
gather for the purpose of study- 
ing questions of “Faith and 
Order.” 

In August of 1927 four hun- 
dred and fifty delegates of the 
churches met at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in the first World 
Conference on Faith and Order. 





ception of unity—which gave 
room for the greatest diversity 
of ways of worship and church 
government—had prevailed, the 
would have been far different. 

Unfortunately, (a) the mistaken idea that in order to 
have unity one must have uniformity; (b) the holding of 
a small part of the truth to be the whole truth; (c) rival 
polities, politics, national allegiances; (d) educational and 
social backgrounds; and quite often (e) the temper and 
spirit of high-powered leaders all contributed to the long, 
and sometimes tragic, story of division which reached its 
peak in the 18th century. 

Early in the roth century there was a real “turn in the 
tide.” Then individual Christians who carried responsibility 
for various aspects of the Church’s work united in organiza- 
tions that cut across the lines of separation. Among the 
early movements were the Bible Society and Sunday 
School. At the meetings of the American Bible Society 
about the middle of the century, it was not possible to 
have prayer offered because it would be according to the 
pattern of a particular denomination. That fact shows 
how far we have come since then. 

Not until the 20th century, however, was there any sig- 
nificant movement toward unity in which the churches as 
churches participated. We, therefore, date the beginning of 
the modern “ecumenical” movement in 1910. In that year 
representatives of the various missionary societies of the 
world gathered at Edinburgh, Scotland, to discuss their 
common problem of reaching the millions who had never 
heard of Christ. Out of that great meeting there flowed 
three streams of the movement toward Christian unity. 
The first of these was a continuation of the parent stream, 


history of the Church 


Amsterdam, scene of World Council Assembly 


They found that it was possible 
to have discussions on the most 
vital subjects without any loss 
of unity. A continuation committee was appointed and ten 
years later a second conference was held in Edinburgh. 

A third stream of the movement toward Christian unity 
is that which has been called “Life and Work.” It held_ its 
first conference in Stockholm in 1925. Then ninety-one 
churches from thirty-three countries sent their official dele- 
gates to talk together concerning the relationship of the 
Church to society. Out of it also came the establishment of 
the “Universal Christian Council for Life and Work.” In 
1937, at Oxford, England, that Council called a Conference 
on “Church, Community and State.” 

It was not without design that the two conferences, one 
on “Life and Work” and one on “Faith and Order” were 
held in the same year, 1937, and in the same country 
(Great Britain). Many Christian leaders believed that these 
somewhat parallel movements should become parts of one 
great whole. So there was presented to both conferences 
the proposal that they merge and form a “World Council 
of Churches.” With only a very few dissenting votes this 
proposal was accepted and a Committee of Fourteen chosen 
to bring a “World Council of Churches” into being. 

The following year (1938) delegates who represented 
over a hundred Christian bodies met with the Committee 
of Fourteen in Utrecht, Holland. Without a single dissent- 
ing voice, a proposed constitution and a plan of organiza- 
tion was adopted. 


This article is the first in a series on the World Council of Churches 
and its first assembly this August in Amsterdam, the Netherlands. The 
article is adopted from a report issued by the International Council of 
Religious Education and the Midwest Region of the World Council. 
Dr. Macy is director of the World Council of Churches’ Midwest office. 
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The Brothers 





Xi Alpha Pi started out as an experi- 
ment, but last month, when classes ended 
at the City College of New York, any- 
body who had any contact with the twenty 
members of the three-month-old fraternity 
knew the experiment was a success and 
was at City College to stay. 

Xi Alpha Pi differs from other fraterni- 
ties and sororities. There are no racial or 
religious restrictions on membership. Ini- 
tiation fees are set purposely low, and 
there is no hazing of pledges. 

First officers of the fraternity were: 
Ivan Shapiro, chancellor, a Jew; Norman 
Ciolfi, vice-chancellor, a Roman Catholic; 
George Gazetas, secretary, a Greek Ortho- 
dox; Edward Bobick, treasurer, a Prot- 
estant. 





First Grad 


Back in 1889 at Missouri Valley Col- 
lege, Marshall, Missouri, a determined 
young man arrived to begin his studies. 
It was the first year of the college, and 
only one building graced the forty-acre 
campus. 

Then one day the young man, his col- 
lege education completed, stepped forward 
to receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from the hand of college President Wil- 
liam H. Black. Missouri Valley College 
had its first alumnus, George P. Baity. 

A month ago the college called its first 
son back to the campus. The determined 
young man is now the Reverend Dr. 
George P. Baity, former president of the 
Board of Trustees. He had been head of 
the board for twenty-nine years, and pas- 
tor of the Westport Presbyterian Church 
in Kansas City, Missouri, for fifty. 

In recognition of his years of service 
to the college, Dr. Baity was made presi- 
dent emeritus of the Board of Trustees 
for life. His name would also be a symbol 
of future generations of Missouri Valley 
students. One of the college buildings is 
named Baity Hall. 


Lafayette Goes 
International 


From their perch atop a bluff in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, the buildings of Lafayette 
College, a Presbyterian institution, look 
down on the place where the currents of 
the Delaware and Lehigh rivers mingle. 
last month the college took the first step 
in adding another building. President 
Ralph C. Hutchison scooped out a spadeful 
of dirt at the site where the Watson Hall 
of International Affairs will stand. 

The new international center, which 
will be a four-story, Colonial style build- 
ing, will provide living accommodations 
for forty-five students. Some of these 
will be students from foreign countries; 
the others, American students who are in- 
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terested in foreign affairs. The new build- 
ing will have a lecture room, library, and 
dining room. But its most unique fea- 
ture will be found in the steeple, where 
an international clock will tell the time of 
day in various parts of the world. 

Additional evidence of Lafayette’s in- 
ternational-mindedness came with the an- 
nouncement that a professor of interna- 
tional relations would be added to the 
faculty next fall. 


The World Council: 
Clarification 


The World Council of Churches, get- 
ting ready for its first assembly this Au- 
gust in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, re- 
cently cleared up two points that have 





Archbishop Erling Eidem of Sweden. 


been bothering churchmen here and 
abroad. The churchmen wondered: (1) if 
the World Council would turn into a 
movement for a world Church, and (2) if 
the World Council would align itself po- 
litically with East or West in its discus- 
sion of international affairs. 

Dr. Erling Eidem, head of the Church 
of Sweden and one of the five presidents 
of the World Council, settled the first 
point of discussion. He told a group of 
church leaders in New York that the 
World Council’s formal establishment this 
August would not create or even imply 
the creation of a super-church. 

“The primary objective of the 
World Council of Churches,” Dr. Eidem 
said, “is to serve as an instrument of fel- 
lowship, through which Christians of the 
world might grow to love and know one 
another. It does not aim to hide or ignore 
existing theological differences, or various 
historical traditions. The World 
Council of Churches represents one of sev- 
eral movements striving for the lofty 
ideals of Christian unity. We in the World 
Council must not shut ourselves up in a 





vacuum, or think we are the only group 
working for Christian unity.” 

The other point was clarified in a po- 
lite rebuff to President Truman’s personal 
envoy to the Vatican, Myron C. Taylor 
(P.L., June 5). The rebuff was made ly 
the general secretariat of the World Coun- 
cil after Mr. Taylor had visited several 
World Council leaders to offer his help in 
making the Amsterdam Assembly “serve 
the interests of peace.” 

Mr. Taylor was told that the churches 
to be represented at the Assembly “desire 
to accomplish this [peace] task in com- 
plete independence.” The secretariat stated 
further: “The churches consider that it 
belongs to the very nature of their mis- 
sion that they should not be identified 
with any secular power or policies, and 
believe that they serve the interests of 
peace best when they speak exclusively in 
the name of the Lord of all nations. 

“That is why no invitations have been 
sent to any governments to be represented 
at the Assembly. But the problems of the 
present international situation will be fully 
discussed at Amsterdam. in the light of 
Christian faith and principle.” 


“. .. The Only Condition 
Of Fellowship.” 


Myron C. Taylor’s recent mission to 
Protestant leaders in Europe (see above), 
in which he was reportedly trying to make 
the World Council Amsterdam Assembly 
“inclusive of all Christianity and to return 
the influence of all Christian sentiment... 
toward the preservation of peace,” re- 
ceived another rebuff last month—this 
time from Mr. Taylor’s assigned base, the 
Vatican. 

The Vatican action was anticipated by 
Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, associate general 
secretary of the World Council, in a letter 
to PRESBYTERIAN Lire regarding Mr. Tay- 
lor’s mission. Dr. Leiper said, “It is... 
important to point out that whether in- 
tended or not, the purport of Mr. Taylor’s 
statement reflects discredit on non-Roman 
churches as having shut out the Roman 
church from cooperation in the great 
adventure of Christian unity. The fact, 
of course, is exactly the reverse, as Mr. 
Taylor should have known, if he doesn’t.” 

Two days after Dr. Leiper’s letter, 
there was no doubt that Mr. Taylor knew. 
A Vatican announcement warned that Ro- 
man Catholics, whether clergy or laymen, 
were forbidden to participate in “mixed” 
congresses or meetings of Catholics and 
non-Catholics in which matters of faith 
are discussed. The Vatican said that 
Catholic bishops throughout the world 
must make their spiritual charges obey 
the order “to the letter.” 
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Monsignor Alfred Ottaviani, Vatican 
spokesman for the powerful Congregation 
of the Holy Office department, said that 
the Vatican was particularly concerned 
that no Catholics take part in the World 
Council Assembly next month in Amster- 
dam. Monsignor Ottaviani said the Vati- 
can’s view is that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the only true church. There- 
fore, Catholics cannot meet on a common 
footing with other faiths in an attempt to 
reach a basis on which all Christian 
churches can agree. The Vatican, how- 
ever, announced that it would probably 
send an official observer to Amsterdam. 

Strongest reaction to the statement 
from the Vatican came from the Reverend 
Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, pastor of the 
Calvary (Protestant Episcopal) Church 
in New York City. Dr. Shoemaker said, 
“Many of us non-Roman Christians have 
great respect for the present Pope... . 
But if there cannot even be conference, 
with a view to better understanding one 
another, where differences may be frankly 
aired and honestly considered, then we are 
forced to say that, by its own admission, 
the Roman Catholic communion is simply 
another totalitarianism demanding com- 
plete submission from everyone else as the 
only condition of fellowship.” 


Howell, Kelly Leave 
Board of Education 


Two staff members of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. walked out of the revolv- 
ing door at Board headquarters in Phila- 
delphia recently. Neither Walter D. How- 
ell nor John Milton Kelly expected to 
return, except as visitors. 

Walter D. Howell, 70, was retiring from 
his post as director of Church School Ad- 
ministration after twenty-eight years of 
Board work. He had had a major part in 
introducing the vacation church school to 
the Presbyterian Church. He was widely 


recognized as an authority on both vaca-" 


tion and weekday church schools. 

In addition to serving with the Board, 
Mr. -Howell was, for a period, chairman 
of the executive committee and chairman 
of the Church School administration com- 
mittee of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

John Milton Kelly joined the Board of 
Christian Education in 1944 as the 
Church’s first director of music. In the 
ensuing three years, he did much to raise 
the standard of religious music in Presby- 
terian churches. He set up institutes of 
church music in presbyteries, initiated 
summer choir schools at various places, 
and supplied manuals for the guidance of 
church music directors and organists. 
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The Rev. Annalee Stewart, first woman minister to give opening prayer befor 
House of Representatives, chats with House Chaplain James S. Montgomery. 


A Prayer for Peace 


A small milestone for women in the 
church was set last month when Mrs. An- 
nalee Stewart, ordained Methodist min- 
ister, became the first woman in United 
States history to offer the daily prayer in 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 

Mrs. Stewart is legislative representa- 
tive of the Women’s Committee to Op- 
pose Conscription. Her husband is the 
Reverend Alexander Stewart, working at 
present in Washington with the peace sec- 
tion of the American Friends’ Service 
Committee. Both Mr. and Mrs. Stewart 
have shared pulpits in New England 
Methodist Conferences, and she has 
preached often in Washington and Chicago. 

The prayer Mrs. Stewart offered asked 
God for new direction in a world of “fear, 
suspicion, and planning for the destruction 


of mankind. Help us,” she prayed, “to ke 
willing to face the unalterable reality the 
there are spiritual forces greater than any 
man-made ones and that we can be th 
channels through which thy spirit can flor 
into the lives of others. 

“Help us to believe that no situatin 
is hopeless so long as man and woma 
have the courage to be the instruments o 
faith where there is fear, hope for despair, 
trust in place of suspicion, and creative 
good-will instead of hate. May we seek 
always to provide those conditions in 
America and the world so that youth 
everywhere may unite in learning ways o 
building bridges of friendship and under- 
standing between the nations. 

“Give us the wisdom and courage fo 
the facing of this hour when the world 
looks to America for spiritual leadership 
in creating the foundations of peace.” 


<) 


The ladies from Lewiston, N.Y. work many hours repairing clothes for overse#&. 
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o Tons from Lewiston 


Blonde and petite Mrs. Richard Kim- 
doesn’t drive a wagon with tinkling 
but everyone in Lewiston knows she 

looking for old clothes. Gathering cloth- 

for Church World Service is a family 
by with the Kimballs, and their en- 
jasm has sparked the achievement of 

sewing group which has just marked a 

stone—two tons of quilts, renovated 

hoes, and garments for parts of the world 
here clothing is less plentiful than it is 

ima Lewiston, New York (see cut, page ro). 
wo tons of clothing is a creditable 
d for a village of less than two thou- 
people. The 4,000 pounds were col- 

d in two years. It was in the spring 

#1946 that the pastor of the Presby- 

fan Church of Lewiston, Dr. George H. 
, first put a ‘box by the church door 

ad issued a call for discarded shoes, gar- 

ments, and bedding. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kimball, members of 

he Presbyterian Church, adopted the 

lity the project and urged it on their friends as a 

net a hobby with a purpose. “The pursuit of 

| be th pid clothes can be as absorbing as collect- 
ng buttons or milk glass,” Mrs. Kimball 

id, “and you never lack a topic of con- 

ersation.” Some of the prizes of the 

huest came in the form of boxes of 

tached and mended clothes from a 

despair, her whose daughter had gone to col- 

creailll ege, a family Preparing to move, and en- 
we a thusiastic spring housecleaners who de- 
ided to clear out the closets thoroughly. 
inding means to transport the clothing to 
he church was the least of Mrs. Kimball’s 
orries. Once, when other transportation 
as lacking, she brought home a fine haul 

n the family wheelbarrow. 

Such zeal was catching. Before long 

-metween twelve and twenty women were 
meeting each week in the Presbyterian 
burch to work at portable sewing ma- 
hines. They packed the finished products 
into old Army barracks bags and shipped 

off to Church World Service. 

im Lewiston, New York, is an example of 
iM Many cities and towns across the na- 
igi that are giving their spare hours to 

> the world warm. 


i 
Miss 


bullet almost put an unhappy end to 
ism at New York City’s Madison 

@aue Presbyterian Church recently. 
chard Lockwood, with his newly- bap- 
two-month-old daughter Valeria in 
farms, and his wife and older daughter 
whis side, posed for a picture at the 
pamance to the church. Just as Mr. Lock- 
lod started in the direction of a parked 
fafa shot rang out. There was a whistle, 
en a crunch as the bullet bounced against 


r before 
gomery. 


1, “to ke 


can flor 


situation 
woman 
nents of 





tions in 
t youth 


side of the church. It ricocheted 

ugh the canvas roof of the car, cracked 
side window, and dribbled off the front 
indshield to the floor. 
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© Washington News Letter 


EPERCUsSSIONS of the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in the now-famous 
Champaign (Ill.) case continue to show 
up in both Congress and in speeches 
here. The Court obviously has not 
heard the last of its decision. 

Rep. Abraham J. Multer (D.-N.Y.) 
has inserted in the appendix of the 
Congressional Record (June 9) an arti- 
cle by Charles H. Tuttle, of New York 
City, reviewing the efforts of the 
Greater New York Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Released Time to promote 
such a program and comparing the 
New York program with that outlawed 
in Champaign. 

“The Champaign plan had back of 
it no enabling state statute,” Mr. Tut- 
tle pointed out. “The religious educa- 
tion was given in the public school it- 
self during school time by religious 
teachers approved and supervised by 
the superintendent of schools. The 
number of available schoolrooms lim- 
ited the number of religious classes. 
Scholars who did not wish to attend 
were moved into a separate room for 
further secular education. The public 
school teachers distributed cards in the 
school building for the solicitation of 
signatures by parents. 

“A majority of the [Supreme Court] 
Justices held that this plan constituted 
an unconstitutional ‘integration’ or 
‘fusing’ of Church and State in the 
school building for the dissemination of 
religious doctrines, and helped provide 
pupils for the religious classes through 
the use of the state’s compulsory pub- 
lic school machinery. 

“The New York plan of released 
time is altogether different. It has back 
of it a state statute which modifies 
both the compulsion and the study 
period of the public school law by add- 
ing an additional permissible excuse 
whenever a parent requests. This addi- 
tional excuse is for attendance at re- 
ligious instruction off the school 
grounds at some center designated by 
the parent and conducted by teachers 
over whom the public school authori- 
ties have no power or approval or 
supervision. No cards are distributed 
and no solicitation is conducted in the 
school building. Non-attending pupils 
are not required to move from their 
regular classrooms. No credit is given 
for attendance upon the religious 
classes. The school authorities exert 
no compulsion as to attendance or 
truancy.” 

The corporation counsel of the City 








“Released Time’? Education Clarified 


of New York has asserted that the 
plan, as followed in New York, is legal. 
The Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic 
groups sponsoring the program are con- 
tinuing. And, so far, there have been 
no protests, nationally or locally. Per- 
haps religious and State forces, plan- 
ning together, yet may develop a na- 
tional released time program that 
would not join Church and State, and 
would allow most school children 
(those whose parents were willing) to 
obtain needed religious instruction. 

Congressman Robert F. Rich 
(R.-Pa.), not usually catalogued as 
among the “religionists” of Washing- 
ton, nevertheless arose in the House of 
Representatives on a recent day to 
preach a sermon on a sermon to his 
colleagues. He referred to the church 
service at the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church he had attended the day before: 

“T listened to our chaplain pray for 
peace. I heard the minister preach a 
sermon on peace. I heard the chaplain 
again this morning pray for peace. 

“But instead of peace talk . . . every- 
thing seems to be in preparation for 
war. Every place I go, I find some- 
body wanting something to build up a 
greater war machine. . . . As surely as 
you build up a war machine, just as 
surely will it be used. Stop talking war, 
start preaching peace, and we will have 
it. I think everybody ought to take 
the initiative now to try to do what we 
can to restore peace not only to our- 
selves but to all the world. It is the 
gravest question that faces the world 
today. ... 

“On . . . Memorial Day, we paid 
respect to our honored war dead who 
fought for their country. We can keep 
many thousands from going to a sim- 
ilar death, if we talk peace all over 
the world. Who wants to be killed? 
Who wants to go to war? Who wants 
to spend billions of dollars annually for 
war? Who wants to be taxed for this 
huge war machine? Nobody. Yet, too 
many people here in Washington, in 
the Army, in the Navy, in the Air 
Force, in Congress, the White House, 
and other branches of Government, 
are talking us into conscription, into 
larger army, larger air force, and into 
everything that will eventually get us 
in a war. 

“Talk peace, talk brotherhood, and 
act accordingly. Pray for peace, think 
brotherhood, and act accordingly. As 
we think, so will we act... .” 

—LarsTton D. FARRAR 














Police quickly went to work and soon 
spotted a shattered window on the third 
floor of an apartment house nearby. Upon 
investigating they discovered Cornelius 
Tiers, a Federal agent, who explained that 
his revolver went off accidentally while 
being cleaned. 


Czech Democracy 


The new president was in fine form. 
Elected 296 to o by his “democratic” par- 
liament, Czechoslovakia’s President Klem- 
ent Gottwald stood on a balcony at 
Prague’s historic Hradcany Castle and 
harangued the eager but suspiciously-well 
organized crowds below. 

M. Gottwald was full of democracy. He 
said, ‘““‘We have never had so much democ- 
racy as today, and there are many so- 
called democratic states which could envy 
us our democracy. ... We have a democ- 
racy where intelligence has free room for 
development and where youth has before 
it a free way. We have a democracy 
where the police are not feared by the 
people but where they protect the people 
against spies and lawbreakers. We will 
never change it for a mess of pottage, no 
matter how rich.” 

But there were some who would 
have changed it for a taste of poor pot- 
tage. During the “elections” on May 30, 
a woman was asked, “Did you vote se- 
cretly?” 

She replied, “No, 
were watching.” 

She was asked, “Then you would say 
these elections were not free?” 

“These elections were neither free nor 
democratic,” she answered. 

Last month the Czech government an- 
nounced that they were going to purge all 
libraries of “books devoid of literary 
worth.” They also said that all private 
or cooperative libraries would be sup- 
pressed. They decided to close all private 
schools with foreign language studies, and 
they stated that only students considered 
“politically reliable” by the Communist 
Ministry of the Interior would be allowed 
to leave the country on exchange scholar- 
ships. The Ministry of the Interior was 
not worried about the students staying on 
foreign soil for good. It arranged for the 
father of the scholarship winner to be held 
as a hostage until the student’s return. 


too many people 


Stuart Answers 


John Leighton Stuart, United States 
Ambassador to China, found himself in an 
unusual position last month. Dr. Stuart, 
former Presbyterian missionary, was for 
many years president of Yenching Uni- 
versity, one of the thirteen Christian Col- 
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leges in China supported by American 
Protestant churches (P.L., June 5). Asa 
college president, Dr. Stuart was well- 
liked by his students. As an ambassador, 
he has been having his troubles. 

The trouble flared up on May 31 when 
college students in Peiping, home of Dr. 
Stuart’s Yenching University, protested 
“American imperialist aid to Japan.” The 
students sent telegrams to the U.S. State 
Department, General MacArthur, Ameri- 
can-Chinese groups, and the World Stu- 
dent Federation in Prague. They accused 
General MacArthur of leading the Jap- 
anese to Fascism and betraying the Allies, 
and declared, “All Chinese oppose your 
policy.” 

Five days later Dr. Stuart replied to 
the student demonstrations. He said he 
regretted having to mention the situation. 








Ambassador John Leighton Stuart. 


“Because most of my life has been spent 
in Chinese academic circles,” Dr. Stuart 
stated, “it is difficult for me to admit 
that the core of anti-American agitation 
on the question of Japan is coming from 
Chinese student groups.” 

Dr. Stuart added that it was also re- 
grettable that “this movement should start 
at a time when the United States is em- 
barking on a large scale and serious pro- 
gram to assist China in its present tragic 
plight. He warned the students that they 
were endangering the peace and welfare of 
China. About Japan he said, “No one can 
expect the taxpayers of America to -con- 
tinue indefinitely paying Japanese bills.” 
He defied anyone “to produce a single 
shred of evidence that any part of Jap- 
anese military power is being restored.” 

But the students did not heed the 
missionary-ambassador’s words. The Stu- 
dent Government Association of eleven 
universities, headed by Yenching, sent Dr. 
Stuart a strongly worded statement charg- 
ing him with misinterpreting their dem- 
onstrations and accusing him of “inter- 
fering with China’s national affairs.” 





Presbyterian Plan 


A plan was approved in principle 
month to unite geographically-isolated 
donesian Protestant congregations in th 
former Dutch East Indies under a Pre 
byterian system. The action took place 
Batavia, Java, at the first synod meetiy 
of the Protestant Church in Indonesy 
since 1939. 

Participating in the plan would be foy 
main groups represented in the Indonesy 
synod. The groups comprise congregatiox 
in Minahassa, in the northern part of 
Celebes; in the Molukken Islands, and jy 
Timor, plus congregations in the cities ¢ 
Java. 

The project follows the general o. 
ganizational structure of the Presbyteria 
Church, U.S.A. Each geographical grow 
of churches would have its own synod. Al 
the synods would be represented in a Gen 
eral Assembly, which would superintend 
the affairs of all the united congregation 
The General Assembly would be headed 
by a chairman, or moderator, elected by 
the delegates to the General Assembly. 







Rent’s Due 


It was annual rental time again lag 
month for two historic churches in Penn. 
sylvania. 

In Middletown, Old St. Peter’s Church 
paid up for 1948. The rental was one 
grain of wheat. The payment was pre 
sented to Mrs. Ira R. Springer, descend- 
ant of George Fisher, from whom the 
church grounds were purchased in 176, 
for a price of seven shillings, six pence— 
and the grain of wheat. 

At Manheim, one red rose was paid by 
Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church as its 
annual installment. The rose was part ol 
an agreement through which the churd 
property was acquired from William 
Stiegel, glass manufacturer, in 1772. 





Perfect Fit 


The Simpson Methodist Church of Kale 
mazoo, Michigan, seemed to have done al 
right in electing a delegate to the Michi- 
gan Methodist Congress last month. The 
delegate’s name was O. K. Christian. 


Dinner for a Veteran 


No one can tell Mrs. Lucy Crook @ 
Cushing, Oklahoma, anything about teach 
ing Sunday school. Eighty years old, sh 
has been teaching children about Jesus. 
the Ten Commandments, and the Lords 
Prayer for the past sixty-seven years. She 
conducted her first lesson when she was 
just a slip of a girl, thirteen years old. 

The members of the First Presbyteria® 
Church of Cushing, Oklahoma, where Mn 
Crook has been teaching Sunday schod 
classes since 1901, recently honored theit 
veteran teacher with a church dinner. 
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God Comes Fifth 


























Judging by gross receipts, America’s temples are the 


taproom, the turf, the tobacco store, and the movies. 


By FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 


N IMPERIAL RoME there was a famous 
building called the Pantheon, com- 
pleted in the second century A.D. by 
Hadrian as a place of worship for all the 
gods revered by the Romans. It was one 
of the most magnificent structures of the 
ancient world and still stands intact, hav- 
ing been used for the past 1300 years as 
a Christian Church. 

The Roman gods were personifications 
of the strongest human instincts, the 
keenest human interests and desires, and 
the most powerful natural forces of which 
men were conscious at that time. Neptune, 
god of the sea; Vulcan, god of useful arts 
and armorer of the other gods; Mars, god 
of war; Apollo, god of music; Venus, 
goddess of love and beauty; Minerva, 
goddess of wisdom; Mercury, god of 
commerce and sport, and Bacchus, god of 
wine, were a few of the better known or 
more glamorous deities among the scores 
revered by the Romans in their Pantheon. 

Man is incurably religious. It is his na- 
ture to devote or dedicate himself to ex- 
ternal objects which promise satisfaction 
or salvation. And the objects to which he 
primarily devotes himself are his gods. 

As in the ancient Roman world, men in 
modern America have many gods. Wash- 
ington does not yet boast a structure com- 
parable to the Roman Pantheon, but an 
American Pantheon exists just the same. 
It exists in the hearts and spirits of mil- 
lions of Americans. It is the place in our 
minds where we revere the various gods 
whom we actually serve in our day-to-day 
life. And this Pantheon is just as real as 
it would be if a building existed some- 
where symbolizing the variety of our re- 
ligious attachments. 

Americans particularly dislike having a 
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good look at themselves. We resort to 
every means from “make-up” to double- 
talk to avoid appearing as we are. We 
prefer to live in a make-believe world of 
noble professions and _ high-sounding 
phrases which may or may not be related 
to reality. 

But facts have caught up with us. The 
moment has arrived in world history when 
we can no longer indulge in ‘“make- 
believe.” As the strongest nation on the 
earth, this planet is, humanly speaking, in 
our hands. Leadership of the highest type 
is required. And the first condition of 
wise leadership is that men know them- 
selves, know their own points of weakness 
and strength, and know how to correct the 
weaknesses in the light of what they be- 
lieve to be God’s will for that particular 
situation. 

Unless we Americans learn to know 
ourselves better than we do, we will make 
such a mess of world affairs that the hu- 
man race will curse us for centuries to 
come. The current mess in Palestine is a 
perfect example on a small scale of what 
we are capable of doing as long as we re- 
fuse to see ourselves as we really are, and 
refuse to bring our ultimate loyalties into 
line with God’s moral purposes for man- 
kind. 

What would we see if we had a really 
good look at ourselves? What are our 
dominant interests? To what external ob- 





jects are we wholly devoted? In other 
words, who are the gods in our American 
Pantheon? 

No one yardstick is wholly adequate to 
determine the dominant interests in a 
man’s life. But the sums a man spends 
over and above what he spends for food, 
clothing, shelter, and transportation con- 
stitute a fairly accurate gauge of where 
his interests lie and of the relative impor- 
tance that he attaches to his different in- 
terests. To apply this yardstick to our- 
selves is a sobering experience. In 1947 
Americans spent: 


On alcohol . .8.7 billion dollars 
On betting on horse 

races . 6.0 billion dollars 
oO. ae 3.8 billion dollars 


On motion pictures 1.8 billion dollars 

In other words out of a national con- 
sumer’s income ‘(after deducting taxes) of 
around 175 billion we spent for the above 
purposes twenty billion or 11.4 per cent 
of our total expendable income. That is 
much more than the tithe or tenth of our 
income that Christians like to think of as 
being dedicated to the Lord. The 1947 
figures for personal expenditures for reli- 
gion and welfare are not available but in 
1946 they totaled one and one-half bil- 
lions or 1.1 per cent of total personal ex- 
penditures, which is only a little more 
than one-tenth of the tithe that should be 
given. 

Thus Americans’ first five expenditures, 
after they have paid the bills for the ne- 
cessities of life for themselves and their 
children, are liquor, horse races, tobacco, 
motion pictures, and religion and welfare 
in order named. Judging by gross re- 
ceipts, one would not be far wrong in say- 
ing that for many Americans, God comes, 
not first, but fifth on the list. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Artists 





use fluorescent water colors to paint illustrations for Presbyterian 


Church School books. Philadelphian John Lear shows how the colors are mixed. 


Picture Magie 


Study books use new method of art reproduction. 


By RUTH L. VERNON 


T FIRST GLANCE it would seem that any 
A resemblance between the luminous 
face of a clock and the pictures in a 
Church School book for children is purely 
coincidental. But the behind-the-scenes 
story of the development of illustrations 
for the lesson books of the Presbyterian 
Church’s new curriculum, “Christian Faith 
and Life, a Program for Church and 
Home,” reveals a vital connection. No, 
the pictures don’t glow in the dark, but the 
scientific process that gave them their 
vivid hues is a recent development of 
the principle long employed to make the 
hands and numerals of clocks visible in 
darkness. 

Probably the first thing Presbyterian 
children will notice when they open their 
smartly bound books in Church School 
this October will be the lively, vari- 
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colored pictures of modern boys and girls 
at play, and realistic, memorable scenes 
of life in Bible times. Older Presbyterians, 
who remember how often the Sunday 
school leaflets of other days were lost on 
the way home, will approve the decision 
of the Board of Christian Education to 
provide children, for the first time in the 
Church’s long history, with permanent, 
illustrated Sunday school books. Alréady 
some one and a half million of these books 
are rolling off the giant presses of R. R. 
Donnelley and Sons in Chicago to supply 
this unified system of education in Chris- 
tian living during its first year of oper- 
ation. 

In preparing these books, Westminster 
Press, official publication division of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, realized the importance of colored 
illustrations, and had determined at the 
outset to make them a reality. Dut the 


four-color printing process was complet 
out of their price range. Even wi 

inflation the problem of keeping ¢ 
down to a reasonable level would } 
tough one. 

From a consultation with tkeir priz 
emerged the idea of trying a different 
production method, the fluorescent p 
ess. This process, requiring virtually 
tedious retouching of photographic n 
tives, would be less expensive and fa 
The fluorescent process was not new, 
had been developed by the Eastman 
dak Company under the skillful direc 
of research men Alexander Murray 
J. A. C. Yule during the 1930’s, and 
released for use in 1941. Donnelley’s hag 
tried the process in 1943, but without suc. 
cess. The new curriculum editors took an. 
other look at their goal and decided tp 
chance it. 

In regular four-color processes, wher 
the original art work is photographed m.- 
der ordinary white light, the camera js 
unable to pick up the correct values in aj 
the colors, especially with colors that re 
produce poorly, like green. For a faithf 
reproduction on paper, the negatives r 
be retouched by hand. This work is b 
time-consuming and expensive. 

The fluorescent process differs at 
outset, starting with the art work. Instegl 
of using ordinary paints, the artist n 
do the illustration with fluorescent w 
colors. These paints contain a substant 
that makes them luminous under ultr- 
violet light. When the art work goes to 
the printer, it is consequently photo- 
graphed under ultra-violet light. The 
paints radiate brilliant rays of color, en- 
abling the camera to pick up colors that it 
could not otherwise get. There is very 


little, if any, retouching necessary whe} 


this process is used. 

William R. Bowes, representing Don- 
nelley’s, says of the success of the process 
in printing the new curriculum books, 
“We had perfect cooperation from the 
publisher and the artists, so that we wer 
able to make the process plates without 
correction. The time consumed in making 
the plates was about 40 to 50 per cent les 
than by regular methods.” Looking to the 
future, he adds, “We think that proces 
plates can be made to reproduce the art 
copy even more faithfully by using these 
paints than by other mediums.” 

Although the new curriculum material 
will not be put into use until October, a 
sneak preview has already been held in 
the form of an exhibit of the art work— 
thirty-six paintings in all—and a shadow 
box demonstration of the fluorescent 
process. The exhibit opened in May @ 
Philadelphia’s swank Art Alliance, with 
the artists, authors, and a’ number @ 
prominent printers and publishers in at 
tendance. On tour, the display stopped a 
Westminster Bookstores throughout the 
country, the American. Booksellers’ Com 
vention in Chicago, and the 160th Ger 
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ral Assembly in Seattle, Washington. 
Directing the art work is energetic and 
attractive Elsie Costello of Westminster 
In 1945 she was called from the 
ition of publications editor for the Na- 
ional Association of Real Estate Boards 
in Chicago to take charge of this program. 
er first job was to find artists who had 
a first-hand knowledge of Palestine or the 
Middle East, and were willing to change 
their medium to fluorescent water colors— 
no easy task, she can assure you. 

znt les After some scouting around, Mrs. Cos- 
to thegtlo found several notable artists who 
filled the bill. Among them were Margaret 
Ayer, daughter of a medical missionary, 
who has traveled abroad extensively and 
studied in Rome and Paris; and John Lear 
(see cut), Philadelphia art teacher and 
fe-lancer, who has exhibited work 
‘eld in throughout the United States. 

vork-§ [Teaching the artists how to use fluores- 
hadowg “tt paints was comparatively simple. 
esc With the exception of mixing certain col- 
fay ag the same technique is employed as 
with with ordinary water colors. Where the 
utist usually mixes complementary colors 
to obtain a desired shade of color (such 
% blue and yellow to produce medium 
seen), in this process he must mix lighter 
and darker greens for the hue he wants. 
This technique was fairly easy to mas- 
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es painting luminous, enables camera to photograph all colors with accuracy. 


















ts. Elsie Costello (center), art director, explains cooperation between artist 
printer for successful reproduction, at Philadelphia exhibit of the art work. 


ter, but the artists were then given an or- 
der of astounding proportions. All illus- 
trations of Bible stories had to be authen- 
tic. Facial traits, clothing, architecture, 
jugs, baskets, tapestry, and all the innu- 
merable things that characterize a land 
and its people had to be as close to the 
original as humanly possible. This would 
hardly have been possible had it not been 
for the tireless help of Dr. Cyrus Gordon, 
archeologist and authority on Palestine. 

Mrs. Costello was well equipped to 
serve as director and coordinator of this 
art program. She got her first taste of 
printers’ ink when, in high school, she 
took a part-time job operating the lino- 
type machine and doing cub reporting on 
a small town newspaper in Dickinson, 
North Dakota. She later became editor of 
the University Publishing Company in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Elsie Costello has always been inter- 
ested in children (she has a son of her 
own) and was a teacher for many years. 
The fact that she is a Presbyterian and an 
authority on the Bible round out the pic- 
ture. She says of her work on the new 
curriculum books, “I always wanted to do 
some work that would tie in Christian 
ideals with right living for children. This 
is the answer and only with God’s help 
could I have done it.” 






















On printed page, pictures come out in 
bright colors attractive to children. 





Biblical characters come to life in 
the realistic setting of their times. 





Pe 


Jesus is depicted as unwanted King 
in reading book for elementary ages. 
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John Witherspoon, famous as an edu- 
cator, pastor, and statesman, served 
his country as a legislator and his 
Church as organizer of the first Pres- 
byterian General Assembly in 1789. 





Newspaper clipping, 1768: “On Sun- 
day last, Aug. 7, arrived in Phila- 
delphia the brig Peggy . . . in which 
came passengers the Rev'd and learned 
John Witherspoon, D.D., and family.” 


Sooseocoseooosogooc 





On January 3, 1777, a British force 
surrendered to General Washington on 
the steps of Nassau Hall after the Bat- 
tle of Princeton. During the war, With- 
erspoon raised funds for the army. 
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His early days were spent in Had- 
dingtonshire, along the south coast of 
Scotland's Firth of Forth. He was edu- 
cated in Haddington village school and 
at the nearby University of Edinburg. 


The College of New Jersey was known 
as Nassau Hall when Witherspoon be- 
came its sixth president in 1768. His 
first task: finding funds to balance the 
budget of the twenty-year-old college. 


As a venerable Presbyterian leader, 
Witherspoon helped to organize the 
first General Assembly and presided 
ot its opening meeting in the Second 
Church, Arch Street, Philadelphia, 1789. 
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The Abbey Church, in Paisley parish 
near Glasgow, was Witherspoon's sec- 
ond pastorate while he was a leader 
of the church’s Evangelicals and a 
writer of strongly-worded pamphlets. 


Ann La nae 


, nae ~ 





Witherspoon’s interest in public affairs 
led him into the New Jersey Provincial 
Congress and the Continental Congress 
to become one of the signers of the 
Colonies’ Declaration of Independence. 


SOE OOCOOROCOSCCHOOGGOG 


Tusculum, built by Witherspoon in 1773 
a mile from Princeton, was his home 
for 21 years. Here in November 1794, 
he died, having served as a Christian 
leader on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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The barbed tongue and unyielding courage of this fiery 


minister from Scotland helped nerve the cause of freedom. 


N JULY, 1776, at the height of the de- 

bate which decided the destiny of thir- 
teen British Colonies in North America, 
one timid member of the Continental Con- 
gress protested that the Colonies were not 
“ripe” for independence. This gave John 
Witherspoon, president of Princeton Col- 
lege and delegate from New Jersey, just 
the opening he wanted. “Sir,” he thun- 
dered in reply, “they are not only ripe, 
but rotting for the want of it!” 

As may well be imagined, the speaker 
was no ordinary man. Born near Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1722, and educated at 
the university there, he had served two 
Scottish parishes, at Beith and Paisley, 
before coming to America in 1768. As a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, With- 
erspoon won fame as a supporter of lib- 
erty in ecclesiastical matters. 

In his day there were two parties in the 
Scottish Church—the Moderates and the 
Evangelicals. The Moderates have been 
described as “moderate in ability, showing 
a moderate degree of zeal, and doing a 
very moderate amount of work.” Al- 
though this is something of a caricature, 
it is safe to say that they were less fervent 
in their preaching, less rigid in their theol- 
ogy, and less democratic in their church 
politics, than the Evangelicals, of whom 
Witherspoon became a leader and spokes- 
man. 

Believing that sarcasm is the most ef- 
fective weapon in controversy, Wither- 
spoon in 1753 satirized his Moderate op- 
ponents in a skit called “Ecclesiastical 
Characteristics;” and from the immoder- 
ate fury the Moderates displayed, we can 
assume that the shaft found its mark. 

Witherspoon was likewise stern and un- 
bending in his attitude toward what he 
considered the vice of theater-going. In 
1755 a fellow minister of the Church of 
Scotland, John Home by name, wrote a 
tragedy entitled “Douglas.” It was pro- 
duced not only in Edinburgh, but also in 
London, where it won such loud acclaim 
that an enthusiastic Scot in the audience 
turned to an English neighbor and asked 
“Where’s your Willie Shakespeare now?” 
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By NORMAN V. HOPE 


But Witherspoon had no use for drama, 
even of the ministerial variety. He ex- 
pressed his views on the matter in his 
Serious Enquiry into the Nature and Ef- 
fects of the Stage (1757), in which he 
denounced the theater as pernicious. - 
Despite—or perhaps because of—his 
rigid attitudes in religion and morals, 
Witherspoon’s fame as a church leader 
spread even beyond the borders of his na- 
tive Scotland. He was called to be minis- 
ter of the Scottish church in Rotterdam, 
Holland, and also to a church in Dublin, 
Ireland; but he turned down both invita- 
tions. In 1766, however, the College of 
New Jersey—now Princeton University, 
an institution which had been founded by 
Presbyterians twenty years before as a 
school “where religion and sound learning 
should receive equal attention”—elected 
Witherspoon as its sixth president. 


W rrusecroon's WIFE was at first most 
unwilling to exchange the solid, if prosaic, 
comforts of a Scottish manse for the ad- 
ventures and uncertainties of a far-off 
colony. She “continued in such distress,” 
we are told, at the thought of going to 
“the wilds of America” that for weeks 
“she was scarcely ever half a day out of 
bed.” But eventually Mrs. Witherspoon’s 
misgivings were overcome; her husband 
accepted the Princeton presidency; and in 
1768 he was duly installed in his high 
office. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Wither- 
spoon’s administration was a memorable 
episode in the history of Princeton Col- 
lege. When he took over, the school was 
deeply in debt. In fact, the trustees were 
at first unable to pay Witherspoon the 
hundred guineas they had promised him 
for moving expenses. But Witherspoon 
promptly bent his energies to that peren- 
nial problem of college presidents, money- 
raising, and so successful was he that, 
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until the Revolutionary War, his college 
had no difficulty in balancing its budget. 

Witherspoon made no radical change in 
the actual content of the curriculum 
though he added a few extra subjects of 
instruction and enlarged the teaching fac- 
ulty. But he started new methods of 
teaching. Most noteworthy he substituted 
the lecture system for the practice of 
spending the recitation hour in quizzes on 
assigned texts. And, to make sure that his 
instruction would not consist in “the 
transmission of ideas from the note-book 
of the lecturer to the notebook of the stu- 
dent without passage through the mind 
of either,” he would stop to explain points 
raised in his lectures and question his stu- 
dents on their grasp of what he was 
saying. 

He enlivened his lectures with epigrams, 
some of which have come down, in revised 
form, to our own day. To one group of 
students he delivered himself thus: “Lads, 
if it should fall to the lot of any of ye, 
as it may do, to appear upon the theater 
of public life, let me impress upon your 
mind two rules in oratory that are never 
to be departed from—Ne’er do ye speak 
unless ye ha’ something to say, and when 
ye are done, be sure and leave off.” 


I. MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED that a 
man so strait-laced as Witherspoon would 
be a strict college disciplinarian. And so 
he was, but he did not carry discipline to 
the point of undue severity. “Govern al- 
ways, but beware of governing too much,” 
was his motto. And he knew how to tem- 
per justice with mercy, as the following 
episode shows. As he was leaving the col- 
lege building one morning, a boy threw 
from a window a bucket of water intended 
for a fellow-student who was just coming 
out at that moment. This student, how- 
ever, courteously drew back to let Wither- 
spoon pass, and the college president was 
drenched. Looking up, Witherspoon 
spotted the prankster leaning from the 
window to see the effect of his work, and 
mounted to the culprit’s room to confront 
him. No doubt the student cringed in ex- 
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pectation of an outburst of righteous in- 
dignation, but all the president said was, 
“D’ye see, young man, how ye wet my 
new coat?” The boy apologized, and the 
incident was forgotten. 

It is not surprising that under Wither- 
spoon’s vigorous and enlightened leader- 
ship the college flourished. Its constit- 
uency was enlarged so as to include not 
only the Scottish-Irish of America, but 
also the sons of Southern planters. And 
whereas before his day Princeton had pre- 
pared men mainly for the ministry, it 
now also trained its students for public 
office. James Madison, one of Wither- 
spoon’s students, became the fourth Presi- 
dent of the United States. Another be- 
came Vice-President, ten became cabinet 
members, sixty were elected to Congress, 
twelve became governors, and three were 
appointed to the Supreme Court. 


Wrex WITHERSPOON was called to 
America it was .to be expected that he 
would play an important role in the Pres- 
byterian Church as well as in the field of 
education. Matthew Arnold once re- 
marked that “Presbyterianism is born to 
division as the sparks fly upward.” Near 
the middle of the 18th Century American 
Presbyterianism had split into “New Side” 
and “Old Side” groups. Though these 
united in 1758 to form the Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia, they still had to 
be welded together and prepared for fresh 
efforts of expansion. Witherspoon, as an 
outsider in the American church dispute, 
and as an able and experienced church 
leader in his native Scotland, came nat- 
urally into the leadership of the Presby- 
terian Church in America. To be sure, 
he attended the meetings of Presbytery of 
New Brunswick only occasionally. But he 
was an active member of the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia, although it is 
reported he was usually late in getting to 
its meetings. No sooner was he officially 
welcomed into this Synod in May, 1769, 
than he was appointed to several of its 
committees. On them he rendered faithful 
if unspectacular service, preparing himself 
for a more brilliant role later on. 

The Revolutionary War drew Wither- 
spoon out from school and church into the 
realm of national politics. His college 
work slowed down, for when relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the American 
Colonies became strained, some Princeton 
students found drilling with muskets more 
exciting than drilling with grammars. As 
early as the autumn of 1775 there was a 
decrease in enrollment, and this continued 
for several years thereafter. During the 
early years of the War, Princeton, as a 
battleground, witnessed more exchanges of 
bullets than of ideas; its beds were apt to 
be occupied by soldiers rather than by 
students. 

Witherspoon threw in his lot with the 
colonists—as did the vast majority of 
American Presbyterians. He was elected 
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delegate to the New Jersey Provincial 
Congress in 1775, and voted for the im- 
prisonment of Governor William Franklin 
and the renunciation by New Jersey of its 
allegiance to the British crown. In 1776 
he was appointed a delegate from New 
Jersey to the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia. He had the distinction of 
being the only clergyman to sign the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

In the Congress he rendered yeoman 
service on many committees. One of his 
duties, for example, was to help with the 
prosaic but necessary task of raising the 
money with which to fight the War. As 
one of the Board of War he was partly 
responsible for military affairs. As a,mem- 
ber of the Committee of Secret Corre- 


Scottish-Irish Patriots 
@ THERE REMAINS one further 
circumstance to explain the prom- 
inence and leadership which With- 
erspoon was to achieve. .. . I re- 
fer to the veritable wave of 
Scotch-Irish immigration. . . . In 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere, these 
staunch Presbyterians, individual- 
istic and land hungry, and too in- 
telligent and self-reliant to be 
serfs, “bore the full brunt of In- 
dian warfare” and, in the name of 
the rights of man, challenged suc- 
cessfully the concept of proprie- 
tary government. They disliked 
and distrusted England because of 
their experience in North Ireland. 
Later they were to become such 
ardent revolutionists against the 
crown, that one English observer 
wrote regarding the Revolution: 
“Presbyterianism is really at the 
bottom of the whole conspiracy.” 


(From John Witherspoon by 
Dr. Harold W. Dodds, Pres- 
ident, Princeton University.) 





spondence he played a part in the vital 
negotiations with France. And, realizing 
the necessity of “a perpetual union” of the 
thirteen colonies, he entered actively into 
the debates over the Articles of Confed- 
eration, and helped to organize the execu- 
tive department of the infant American 
republic. 

But political service, however impor- 
tant, was for Witherspoon incidental to 
the main business of his life, that of com- 
bined minister and educator. So with 
peace and victory attained, he retired 
from the Congress in 1782 and returned to 
his church and college duties. 

The Presbyterian Church in America, 
now solidly united, reorganized itself to 
meet its new nation-wide responsibilities 











more adequately. In this movement of 
Presbyterian reorganization between 1785 
and 1789, Witherspoon played a leading 
part. In 1786 a committee of which he 
was chairman recommended that the 
Church increase the number of its presby- 
teries from twelve to sixteen, and to group 
these under four synods, “subordinate to 
a General Assembly to be constituted out 
of the whole,” and this recommendation 
was approved. 

Under Witherspoon’s leadership, too, 
the Form of Government and Book of 
Discipline emerged as virtually new books, 
the former opening with a chapter of 
broad general truths which have been 
among the guiding principles of the 
Church’s life. from that date to the pres- 
ent. “Truth is in order to goodness” is 
one of its best-known aphorisms. In 1788 
the Westminster Confession, in line with 
the newly-created position of the United 
States, was amended by Witherspoon’s 
committee to “proclaim the religious lib- 
erty and legal equality of all Christian 
denominations,” and to state that the 
civil magistrate should “protect the 
Church of our common Lord, without giv- 
ing the preference to any denomination of 
Christians above the rest.” 


Is THIS REVISED FORM the Westminster 
Confession was adopted by the Presbyte- 
rian Church. Thus, as W. W. Sweet says, 
“the American principle of religious lib- 
erty was incorporated into the fundamen- 
tal law of the Presbyterian Church in 
America.” When the first General As- 
sembly met in May 1789, Witherspoon’s 
outstanding eminence was recognized by 
his being appointed to preside until a 
regular Moderator should be duly elected. 
Thus it may be claimed with substantial 
truth that Witherspoon was the chief 
architect of the constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of 
America as it exists today. 

President Witherspoon found the col- 
lege in a dilapidated condition, due to the 
ravages, physical and financial, of the 
War. To its rehabilitation he now gave 
himself with characteristic devotion—even 
journeying to Britain in search of funds, 
a search which did not prove very fruitful. 
But though post-war conditions in the 
Princeton College were very difficult, 
Witherspoon before his death in 1794 had 
justified the opinion that he was “perhaps 
the greatest educator of the 18th Century 
as well as the greatest ecclesiastical 
leader.” He deserves honorable mention 
along with Washington, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, and John Adams as one of the found- 
ing fathers of the United States of 
America. John Witherspoon helped create 
the Declaration of Independence. His 
hand was strong in the building of re- 
ligious freedom. Two of the pillars of 
American culture, Princeton University 
and the Presbyterian Church, stand in his 
lengthening shadow. 
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Everett Parker makes tape recording of Sunday school 
class in Japan during ninety-day audio-visual survey. 








Madame Seikiya, royal .attendant, and son demonstrate 
story-telling cartoons adapted to teaching the Bible. 


See, Hear. and Believe 


Extensive tour through Orient reveals need of modern techniques to present programs. 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


E WERE FROZEN nigh unto death in 

China, Japan, and Korea, were 
scorched in the Philippines, Siam, and 
India, and had the feet walked off us in 
London—but it was all in a good cause. 
We were pioneers, the forerunners of a 
new advance, flying on wings to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. In our three 
months of travel we made Jules Verne 
look like a piker. We not only went 
around the world in ninety days, we cov- 
ered more than -37,000 miles doing it. 
Forty-five hundred of those miles were in- 
side China; forty-three hundred, within 
India and Pakistan. 

Our mission was to find ways to give 
hew eyes and ears to the world. More 
prosaically we were sent out by the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North Amer- 
ica, to make an audio-visual survey. Our 
purpose was to get facts on the use al- 
ready being made of pictures and radio 
around the globe. We were also to sound 
out the leaders of church, mission, and 
government on the timeliness of a far- 
reaching program of advance built around 
these media. For the underlying convic- 
tion behind the survey was that all out use 
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of pictures and radio would make it pos- 
sible to reach millions now unreached with 
education, medicine and evangelism. 

We went by air because the survey, 
originally planned just for the Orient, 
was later broadened to take in Burma, 
India, Pakistan, and the Near East. We 
had to hold conferences in all these coun- 
tries and get back within three months. 
It took some tall traveling and left little 
time for recreation, but we got the infor- 
mation we were after. As by-products we 
brought back several hundred photographs 
and about seven hours of “on the spot” 
tape recordings. We asked K. S. Lee in 
Shanghai why he started China’s first 
Christian broadcasting station. We inter- 
viewed Dr. Hu Shih, former Ambassador 
in Washington, in his own home in Peiping, 
China, Mrs. Tamaki Uemura, the first 
Japanese citizen to visit the United States 
after the war and now pastor of a promi- 
nent Church in Tokyo, Dr. Raja Man- 
ikam, Secretary for the National Christian 
Council of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
Burma, and President Badeau of the 
American University in Cairo, Egypt. We 
recorded music played on native instru- 
ments, and went into Sunday schools to 
record children singing, praying together 
the Lord’s Prayer and reciting their scrip- 


ture lesson and Bible verses for the day. 

There were three of us. Everett C. 
Parker, Congregational-Christian minister, 
was our expert on radio programming. 
Executive Secretary of the Joint Religious 
Radio Committee of the U. S. and Canada, 
he was the first to conduct Religious Radio 
Workshops coast-to-coast, for the training 
of ministers in the effective use of radio. 
He has produced such popular transcribed 
religious radio programs as “All Aboard 
for Adventure,” “The Radio Edition of 
the Bible,” and “To You In America.” 
Niklaus Hagmann, a layman whom I have 
known twenty years, is chief engineer of 
one of America’s best known radio sta- 
tions, WJZ, the New York key station of 
the ABC network. Like myself, Nick 
Hagmann is a licensed radio amateur. I 
was asked to head up the team as chair- 
man of the World Radio Committee of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, in addition to which my job as 
Presbyterian mission board secretary for 
education and radio involves everything 
audio-visual from literature and movies to 
radio. Despite the traditional feud be- 
tween radio program men and radio en- 
gineers, Mr. Parker and Mr. Hagmann 
got along well together. But as each had 
a different approach to each new situation 
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along the line there was seldom a dull 
moment. 

Among the memorable experiences of 
the trip was our interview with Ceneral 
Douglas MacArthur in Tokyo, at 6 p.m. 
in his sixth floor headquarters in the Dai 
Ichi building. The Filipino sergeant who 
has been with him since before Corregidor 
was there and showed us with great pride 
the distinguished names in the General's 
guest book. Knowing how busy he was, 
we began the conversation by apologizing 
for bothering him with an interview. He 
settled his lanky frame deeper into his 
easy chair, and waved away our apology. 
“Glad to see you! Always glad to see 
home folks. Never get to see enough of 
‘em’ We found General MacArthur en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities of educa- 
tion by radio in Japan, where the radio 
network completely covers the islands and 
the thin walls of the Japanese dwellings 
make radio listening a community experi- 
ence. He waxed eloquent in his declara- 
tion that a way must be found to get Jap- 
anese business men and educators to 
America. “You can’t expect to democra- 
tize a nation of 80,000,000 people if you’re 
going to keep them bottled up in their 
home islands and not let them go where 
they can see democracy at work,” he said. 

We were deeply impressed with the 
eagerness with which we were received by 
government, education, picture, and radio 
personnel wherever we went. They seemed 
to look on us as having something to offer 
that they needed—something they could 
accept from us because we were mission- 
aries and politically disinterested. We 
found that those who work with radio and 
pictures are very much of a fraternity. If 
you're one of them you're “in the lodge.” 
This was true all the way from the Chi- 
nese National Broadcasting Association to 


All India Radio and the B.B.C. in London. 





American-known Yoshito Saito, with H. D. Hannaford, 
Presbyterian missionary, at piano, makes recording. 
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We have a lot to learn from these men 
who are giving their lives to the develop- 
ment of pictures and radio. 

A government film librarian in New 
Delhi told us of his efforts to put “dynam- 
ism” into motion pictures. He had just 
spent eight hours a day for six days re- 
viewing American motion pictures ‘with a 
view to using some of them in India. His 
comment was, “The trouble with your 
American films is that they are so weak in 
continuity that you have to bolster them 
up with narration and music.” 

As we tried to view the motion picture 
through the eyes of the illiterate farmer 
and villager, we saw clearly the need for 
utmost simplicity, slow movement, famil- 
iar backgrounds, and the elimination of 
all that tends to puzzle and confuse. 


Tackling the job 


The only people we found who are 
really tackling the job of producing such 
films are in the African Corps of the 
British Colonial Film Unit, men whom we 
met in London. Only in India are the 
missionaries working on this problem, 
though many elsewhere await only encour- 
agement. Our own United States Infor- 
mation Service is learning something about 
the effective use of films. They are work- 
ing primarily in urban areas where Eng- 
lish is understood and must do the best 
they can with their limited film libraries 
and radio transcriptions. They are making 
an outstanding contribution to interna- 
tional understanding on a limited budget. 

In some of our conferences we heard 
some tall tales—all the way from hand- 
operated movies made of paper and with 
a candle shining through them from be- 
hind, to fabulous accounts of the number 
of people attending a movie at one time. 

And we heard them tell of their serious 
plans and their hopes. Some would be 











happy to have just a few cast-off picture 
rolls from American Sunday Schools. EI. 
linwood Sunday School in Manila wants 
someone to give them the $475.00 a year 
to install the new Presbyterian curriculum 
which includes reading books, activity 
packets, teacher-parent magazines, work 
books, and teaching pictures. Others won't 
be satisfied with anything less than a com. 
plete mobile audio-visual unit: trailer, 
gasoline-electric generator, transparency 
and filmstrip projector, sound motion pic. 
ture projector, screens, public address sys. 
tem, microphones, phonograph turntables 
and all the “fixin’s.” India wants a hun- 
dred such units in the next five years, 
K. S. Lee in Shanghai, having success- 
fully established one Christian broadcast- 
ing station, has his heart set on a chain of 
such stations across China. 

We found that people everywhere are 
alert to the possibilities of pictures and 
radio, but that almost no one is profes- 
sionally trained in either field. Trained 
leadership is the need of the hour. In 
earlier days missionaries pioneered in edu- 
cation and medicine and governments fol- 
lowed their lead. Today governments real- 
ize that they can no longer evade their re- 
sponsibility for the education of the two- 
thirds of the world’s population who are 
still illiterate, and are willing to help. For 
the first time we have at hand effective 
tools for reaching the unreached, but 
neither the governments nor the mission- 
aries know yet how to use them. The fact 
of the matter is that no one does. In 
America pictures and radio are highly de- 
veloped, but practically everything now 
being done assumes a literate audience. 

We came home convinced that the 
Church is on the threshold of the great- 
est pioneering venture in its missionary 
history. Even with limited funds and per- 

(Continued on page 29) 


Niklaus Hagmann (WJZ, New York) meets Miss Pearl 
Lee, engineer for XLAK3, Christian station at Shanghai. 
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California 


By E. A. K. HACKETT 


—— PROGRAM of Presbyterian ex- 
pansion has been going on in southern 
California during the past ten years. In 
the Presbytery of Los Angeles alone thirty 
new churches have been organized in the 
past decade. Their original charter mem- 
bership of nearly 2,500 has now been more 
than doubled. Their members have con- 
tributed a half-million dollars to current 
expenses, a quarter of a million dollars to 
building funds, and more than fifty thou- 
sand dollars to benevolences. 

Even with this growth, our Church has 
not been able to keep pace with the great- 
est industrial and residential expansion 
that has ever occurred in the southern 
California area. 

During the recent war, hundreds of in- 
dustries required thousands of workers for 
round-the-clock shifts to help keep our 
fighting forces supplied. The housing situ- 
ation, always more or less acute in this 
area even before 1941, now became, like 
the weather, the popular topic of conver- 
sation. But, unlike the weather, many 
people did something about it. 

The building program that was launched 
was—even for this land of superlatives 
—stupendous. Entire communities ap- 
peared at hitherto unknown speeds. Most 
residents of these new communities were 
employed in war plants. But when the war 
ended and they were free to go home, 
most of them were so attached to their 
new surroundings that they remained. 
Thousands more, who came “to visit for a 
few weeks,” decided to remain in Cali- 
fornia. They liked it. 

The Presbyterian Church in southern 
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Challenge 


Many new churches have been built in the Los 
Angeles area, yet there’s need for many more. 


California is now faced with the greatest 
program of new church expansion in the 
memory of the oldest presbyter. This pro- 
gram is centered in the office of the South- 
ern Area of the Synod of California, which 
embraces California’s nine southernmost 
counties—a region of nearly 50,000 square 
miles, with a population estimated at more 
than 5,000,000. 

The synod maintains a complete and 
efficient headquarters in Los Angeles, 
where an overworked staff coordinates the 
activities of 175 churches. Since 1935, Dr. 
Glenn W. Moore has served the area as 
executive secretary, and the tremendous 
expansion in the new church field has 
taken place under his administration. The 
Presbytery of Los Angeles, third largest 
presbytery in the Church, felt the need for 
additional churches even back in the 
“thirties,” and some dozen new congrega- 
tions came into being under Dr. Moore’s 
leadership before the close of 1942. 


Speedy expansion 

As new residents poured into the area 
in 1943, it was realized more than ever 
that the Church had to expand—and fast 
—if it were to serve the needs of these 
people. And expand it did. 

The staff, assisted by an active and 
consecrated group of laymen, has brought 
a new church into being on an average of 
one every three months during the past 
four and a half years. This, as former 
Moderator Wilbur La Roe, Jr. said on a 
recent visit to Los Angeles, “is really 
something, even for southern California.” 

One of the big problems of this rapid 
growth is the selection of ministers to 
lead these new congregations. “Our former 


chaplains,” says the Reverend Chester M. 
Buley, director of missions for Los An- 
geles Presbytery, “are fine at this sort of 
thing. After serving in the armed forces, 
these men find it pretty much of a dull 
routine to come back to complacent, long- 
established churches, where after-church 
hand-shaking, sick calls, and ladies’ aid 
teas bring little stimulation to a pastor. 
A new church project, on the other hand, 
especially in an unchurched community, 
offers a real challenge to these ex-chap- 
lains, and in every instance where we have 
assigned them to this sort of work they 
have responded splendidly.” 

Elder Arthur Walton, as the presbytery’s 
business administrator, is swamped with 
work over building sites, zoning restric- 
tions, architects’ plans, building commit- 
tees, loans, grants, and mortgages. He 
urges new congregations to consider build- 
ing sites of not less than an acre and a 
half—much larger, if possible, to allow for 
off-street parking, adequate play areas, at- 
tractive landscaping, and plenty of room 
for future expansion. 

The over-all program of new work is 
under the general direction of Los Angeles 
Presbytery’s Board of Church Extension, 
of which Elder Paul McKelvey is chair- 
man. Two sub-committees of this board, 
the New Work Committee and the Finance 
Committee, are also under the leadership 
of laymen, Elders Donald La Motte and 
R. J. Wig. 

Each new church is handled individ- 
ually, and no set pattern can be adopted 
in planning and administration. 


Experiences of one church 

“Some new churches take a long time to 
get started,” Mr. Buley explains. “We 
have one congregation, for example, which 
was organized nearly seven years ago, and 
it still doesn’t have its own church build- 
ing. A whole series of unfortunate circum- 
stances plagued this congregation from the 
start. It had to meet in several not too 
desirable locations. 

“It had a series of ministers, so there 
was ne continuity of effort. These things 
kept the membership small, and not too 
much progress was made. But this church 
was due to get a break, and it is now ex- 
periencing a complete reversal of form. 
A building site has been selected, and an 
energetic young minister—an ex-chaplain 
—is on the job. Plans are under way for 
the erection of its own church building 
later this year. 

“But to take another example,” he con- 
tinued, “our most recently organized 
group, the La Cafiada Church, where the 
Reverend H. D. Burcham is serving as 
minister, is one we like to tell about, for 
its organization progressed smoothly and 
with unusual results. 

“Burcham went to work in the La 
Cajiada field last August, starting with a 
fairly comprehensive survey among the 
people of the community. He organized a 
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One of thirty new congregations in Los Angeles area 
meets outdoors until church at Burbank is completed. 


large steering committee, set up weekly 
neighborhood meetings in the homes of 
prospective members, and by his own tire- 
less enthusiasm soon built up a wonder- 
ful esprit de corps among his people. 
“He began to look around for a place 
to hold church services, made arrange- 
ments to use the local Masonic club room, 
and on Thanksgiving Sunday the congre- 
gation met for its first worship service. 
About the middle of January the congre- 
gation was formally organized with 160 
charter members, and officers were or- 
dained and installed. The congregation ar- 
ranged to present its official pastoral call 
to Burcham, and a building site was se- 
lected. All this in less than six months.” 
But among the Presbyterian leaders in 


New Work Committee tackles problem of keeping church 
building on a par with rapidly expanding communities. 
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southern California there is more concern 
for the future than elation over the pres- 
ent. Dr. Glenn Moore, who knows more 
about the situation than any other person 
in our Church, has summed it up in these 
words : 

“We believe that our Church cannot 
afford to ignore the urgent requirements 
for expanding the Presbyterian Church in 
this strategic spot in America in this 
decade. Other church bodies and business 
concerns are aware of the importance of 
the situation as their actions show. If we 
do not act quickly, it will be too late. 

“Our General Assembly has the open- 
ing of 300 new churches as a goal of the 
New Life Movement. Nine of these have 
been organized by Los Angeles Presbytery 


Paul McKelvey (left), Arthur Walton, and Rev. Glenn 
Moore discuss blueprints for modern church buildings. 


since January 1, 1947. Many more open 
fields and the men to put in them are be- 
fore us in one of the most important and 
fastest growing parts of the country. We 
could organize new churches in southern 
California at two or three times the pres- 
ent rate if the national Church were able 
to assist in greater measure. It would be 
the most certain way of insuring support 
in coming years for the whole work of the 
Church.” 

America’s new melting pot, southern 
California, is experiencing social growing 
pains—varied racial groups, assimilation 
of newcomers, boom psychosis—that must 
be treated by the Church. Presbyterians in 
California believe that this call should be 
given high priority. 


Unchurched suburbs offer challenge to young ministers. 
Rev. and Mrs. C. Shackleford view unbuilt pastorate. 
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British Team 
Visits U. S. 


The afternoon sun sulked behind a gray 
Philadelphia sky, and Independence Hall 
was empty of visitors when the four young 
British Presbyterians who had spent this 
spring visiting American Presbyterian 
churches arrived to see the Liberty Bell. 

Curious, they peered at the fifty-two- 
inch-long crack in the bell, stared into 
glass-enclosed cases at copies of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution, and watched white overalled work- 
men give America’s shrine a fresh coat of 
paint. To the surprise of their hosts from 
the Abington (Pennsylvania) Presbyterian 
Church Westminster Fellowship, the Eng- 
lish young people had never studied the 
American Revolution. It was, they said 
frankly, just one of the gaps that World 
War II had left in their disrupted educa- 
tions. 

The war had left other marks, the Brit- 
ishers admitted with characteristic matter- 
of-factness. English young people can’t 
play. They don’t know how. The war had 
not allowed them time to be young. And 
lots of English young people don’t care 
anything about religion. The large scale 
evacuation of cities meant the loss of 
church ties, of home influences, of the 
normal pattern of life in which religion 
took part. Many churches were bombed 
out during the war. Today only one per 
cent of the people in England go to church 
with any regularity. 

Commented RAF veteran Stanley Bar- 
nard, one of the four visitors, “Today the 
veteran in England is asking ‘Does your 
teligion help you to live? Does it put sense 
into life?’ If it does not, then he says, 
‘Let it go.’” 

But the British team, the first to visit 
this country in a new exchange program 
between British and American Presby- 
terian Churches,* did not have a wholly 
black picture to. present to American 
young people. In their own church, St. 
Andrews Presbyterian Church in Wembly, 
ten miles from London, their youth group 
meets every Thursday night. The group 
frequently produces plays written by its 
pastor, D. W. Davies, to raise money for 
missions. It spends Sunday nights dis- 
cussing such questions as: How does 
prayer make a difference to a situation? 
Where does God fit into this scientific 
universe? What of existentialism? Often 
discussions, which start at 8 P.M., run on 

*The American Presbyterian Churches are re- 
turning their visit. Three young people from the 
U.S.A. Church and two from the U.S. Church 
(Southern) are on their way to London where they 


will visit St. Andrew's Church in Wembly to work 
with underprivileged children. 
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until nearly midnight and continue to the 
next week. 

Traveling largely in the eastern part of 
the U.S. (New York; New Jersey; Penn- 
sylvania; Maryland; Delaware; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Ohio; and Illinois) the English 
young people were not easily impressed by 
American splendor. Broadway, they 
thought, was “nine miles of cheerful hell.” 
“You'd have to be frightfully good to be 
good on Broadway,” said one. 





because of their unwillingness to be politi- 
cally-minded, would be able to do the job. 


National Council Convenes 


While the four English young people 
took a last glimpse of the Statue of Lib- 
erty and the American shoreline, young 
American Presbyterians were busy getting 
delegates lined up for Westminster Fel- 
lowships’ General Assembly—the fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Westminster Fellow- 
ship National Council. On July 5 those 
ninety-five delegates, including, for the 
first time, sixteen from Presbyterian col- 
leges and Westminster Foundations, will 
arrive at Hanover College, in Indiana, to 
spend a week taking inventory of their 





Martin Evoy, of the Abington Church Westminster Fellowship, gives a lesson 
in American history to British Presbyterians Eileen Dunstone, Barbara Knapp, 
Jim French, and Stanley Barnard during a recent visit to Independence Hall. 


They found American church groups 
hearteningly large, admired Presbyterian 
Church Schools, thought the Church in 
America seemed a real part of American 
communities, and could not stop talking of 
American friendliness. At the same time, 
they found American young people much 
less ready to discuss political issues than 
the British. 

Last month the group sailed back home. 
It had been a glorious adventure—and a 
thorough education. Said one, “America 
has taken England's place in world affairs. 
It means young people in America will 
soon have to take on new responsibilities.” 
He wondered if American young people, 


progress during this last year and to make 
plans for the coming year. 

One achievement will please delegates. 
Their recommendation that a young adult 
program be developed was carried out by 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. For some time, older members of 
Westminster Fellowship had been asking, 
“After twenty-three, what?” Now the 
Church has an answer in the newly-organ- 
ized Geneva Fellowship program (P.L., 
May 22.) 

During the week-long session, the dele- 
gates will attend an average of five meet- 
ings a day, also will find time for morm- 
ing and evening worship. 
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High on the business agenda will be 
consideration of the rapid growth of West- 
minster Fellowship on college campuses 
during this past year. Another important 
item will be election of officers. Nomina- 
tions will be made at the National Coun- 
cil meeting. 

Principal speaker at the meeting will be 
Dr. Charles T. Leber, Executive Secre- 
tary of The Board of Foreign Missions. 
Dr. Leber will discuss “Crises Beneath the 
World Crisis” in a series of five addresses. 
The meeting will end July 11. 


Three for One 


One Westminster Fellowship which 
won’t be afraid to show the Westminster 
Fellowship National Council its books this 
week is the Knox Presbyterian Church 
group in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Heeding the recommendation made at 
last summer’s National Council meeting, 
the Cincinnati Westminster group set 
about this spring to raise money to send a 
heifer to Europe. After collecting fifteen 
tons of newspapers and magazines, the 
young people found they had only $130. 
Not satisfied, they aroused the interest of 
Knox Church adults, got the women’s or- 
ganizations to make cakes and candies and 
the men to donate business products and 
money, held a carnival which netted nearly 
$400. The total of $530 was enough to 
purchase and deliver three heifers to 
Europe. 


Bible Expert 


If you were manager of a track team 
and could enter either Apostle Peter or 
Apostle John in a running event, which 
one would you take? (John) If Thomas, 
the apostle, were born in the United 
States, from what state would he come? 
(Missouri) Many a minister listening this 
spring to radio station KYUM, Yuma, 
Arizona, settled deeper in his armchair, 
thanked his lucky stars that he wasn’t 
pitted against the quick-thinking young 
contestants on the station’s unique quiz 
contest. 

Modeled after the quiz kid program on 
N.B.C., the New Testament quiz contest 
was the idea of KYUM manager Ray 
Smucker, an active member of the Luth- 
eran Church. Church schools in Yuma 
and the surrounding countryside conducted 
elimination contests to determine who 
would represent them over the radio in 
the contest. 

Other questions the quiz-master posed: 
Solomon was compared to grass, trees, or 
flowers? (Lilies.) How could you get the 
number 490 from something Jesus once 
said? (Seventy times seven.) Who was 
the person asked to use his sense of touch 
to identify Jesus? (Thomas). 
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As far as the town was concerned, the 
programs were a great success. A number 
of meetings went unscheduled because so 
many people wanted to hear the finals. A 
woman in Hollywood heard about it and 
made a forty-five-minute telephone call to 
learn the details. Commented a notorious 
town gambler, “That’s good stuff.” 

The radio world was also interested. 
N.B.C. in Hollywood pricked up its ears. 
Radio trade journals asked for write-ups. 
The Arizona-..Broadcasting System, of 
which KYUM is a member, began think- 
ing about making the contest state-wide 
next time. 

The day of the finals, the station was 
crowded. Long distance phone calls poured 
in. People wanted to know something 
about winner Bob Steenbergen, of Yuma’s 
First Presbyterian Church. 

A tall, freckled-faced gentleman of 
eleven years, Bob is especially interested 
in athletics (he goes to all his school 
games), especially interested in playing 
the piano and the bass horn (he is in the 
school band), and especially interested in 
astronomy (at the age of eight he could 
tell the distances from any planet to the 
sun as well as the diameter and circum- 
ference of the important planets). He 
thoroughly enjoys comic books, likes his- 
tory, and would like to become a rocket 
pilot. 

But Bob is also interested in the Bible. 
During the contest he cut out nearly all 
of his social engagements to spend two 
hours a day or more reading the Bible. 

When he won the contest, he also won 
a trip to Washington, D.C., the gift of 
radio comedian Red Skelton. Accompanied 
by his mother, Bob caught a plane east, 
got a little air sick, forgot about it when 
he sat on the arm of President Truman’s 
chair and had his picture taken (see cut). 





Bob Steenbergen, Bible quiz expert from Yuma, Arizona, tells President Truman 
and Senator McFarland (Ariz.) how it feels to win a trip to the White House. 
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Congressman John Murdock of Arizona 
took him sightseeing, invited him to see 
Congress in action, and O.K.’d his request 
to go to the House of Representatives and 
sit in the Speaker’s Chair. 







Effort Not Wasted 


Every year since 1927, the Aaron Naum. 
burg Scholarship has been awarded to 
New York City College sophomore for 
“outstanding scholastic attainment ang 
character.” This year the winner was sey- 
enteen-year-old Roy Eaton, a member 
the St. James Presbyterian Church and 
moderators’ council of the New York Preg 
bytery Westminster Fellowship. It was 
first time the $2,000 grant for a ye 
study abroad has gone to a Negro. 

Modest, versatile Roy is a history st 
dent at City College, who carries a f 
college schedule and still manages to he 
a piano scholarship at the Manhattay 
School of Music. He plans to use 
grant to study at the University of Zurid 
in Switzerland. He speaks five languages 
is the only non-Jewish student enrolled iq 
the New York City College’s course in 
Hebrew. 

But his primary interest is in music. He 
started piano lessons on his sixth birth- 
day, nine months later played Bach's 
“Minuet in G” well enough to win first 
prize in the elementary division of a con- 
test sponsored by the New York Music § gg 































Education League. He has been winning § consi 
prizes and giving concerts ever since. to w 
When the New York papers announced may 


the award, Roy was busy leading the sing- 
ing at a Westminster Fellowship rally in § FR 
the Riverside Church. Said Roy, “I hope Boxe 
this prize will make my parents feel that 
they have not wasted their efforts to give 
me a musical education.” 
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ARE YOU 65 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER? Are YOU 
considering retirement? Would YOU like a home in Florida 
to which to retire? Our MEMORIAL HOME COMMUNITY 





may hold the answer to your retirement problems. 
 sing- 
lly in § FRANKLY, we are not altogether altruistic . .. we have an 
hope Boxe of our own to grind! Perhaps you can help us and 
1 that Bwe can help you! 
Oo give 


MEMORIAL HOME COMMUNITY is a most delightful 
place. It has been called “Sixty Acres of Heaven.” Com- 
fortable living apartments . . expansive green lawns . 
trees and flowers . . sunshine in abundance . . a beautiful 
Chapel on the grounds .. a golf course . . outdoor shuffle- 
beard courts and bowling greens .. garden space for 
these who like to raise some of their own vegetables .. a 
most delightful place indeed. 


For more than 20 years MEMORIAL HOME COM- 
MUNITY has been made up exclusively of retired min- 
ites and other religious workers with their wives. At 
present 90 couples live in their own, independent, four- 
foom apartments. Fourteen different denominations are 
fepresented. These couples, who have spent their lives in 
serving others, have retired on small pensions granted by 
their respective boards or agencies. Now, for this par- 
fcvlar time and purpose, we are inviting laymen and lay- 
women to enjoy the facilities of this restful place. 


Our problem is that present facilities accommodate 
touples only . . . there is no provision for those left alone 
by death. That condition must be changed. 


A NEW BUILDING is needed to provide living accom- 
modations for widows and widowers. Plans for this new 
building will include a medical clinic and quarters for 
the sick. 

IN ORDER TO ERECT THAT NEW BUILDING, in order 
provide for widows and widowers, we must find those 
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Waut te Retire tu florida? 


who can contribute in generous amounts. That's our prob- 
lem. Now, how can we get together? 


$3,500 will build and equip one living unit in the new 
building . . . a home for an individual. It will include also 
a share in the building and equipping of the clinic and the 
accommodations for the ill. If YOU give or raise $3,500 
YOU may live for the rest of your life in the unit you build, 
after it is completed, and without the usual maintenance 
costs, provided you can meet the necessary requirements 
for residence. The new building will contain a cafeteria 
where tastefully delightful meals may be secured at small 
cost. After this living unit has served you to the last it will 
revert to the original purpose of the Community, that of 
serving ministers and other full-time religious workers. Also, 
it will become a memorial to you and an appropriate 
plaque will be hung in it. 


$7,000 will build and equip two living units and will 
include a share in the clinic and a section for the sick. If 
YOU give or raise $7,000 YOU and your wife (or hus- 
band) may occupy one of the present apartments, without 
the usual maintenance costs, for as long as you both may 
live. The survivor may transfer to the new building, when 
completed, for the remainder of his or her life. 


This (3 a Very Special Offer — $3,500 
and enough of an income to provide clothing, 
food, and other such necessities will guarantee 
you a home for life, rent free. Then, you will leave 
a memorial for the benefit of others. For further 
information, write 


MEMORIAL HOME COMMUNITY 
Care of Christian Herald Dept. H. 


27 East 39th Street New York 16, New York 
25 








THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has tripled her enrollment, ex- 
panded her faculty, enlarged her curriculum, 
and completely modernized her facilities, 
does not change her status as a small col- 
lege—where classes are individualized .. . 
where every student knows all the others . 
where the whole campus turns out aos the 
basketball games and the socials . 


But most of all, this urban alll (40 min- 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
air is an institution which prepares you for 
a career, offering such features as: 
© full 4-year course for B. A. degree 
© pre-professional training, recognized 
by other institutions 
@ G. L. training 
© scholarship assistance 
® on-campus dormitory rooms for men 
© opportunity for field work 
@ stress on preparation for “human 
relations” 


College catalogue sent on request. Write: — 














“Very moving and of absorbing interest. 
I feel sure it will do much good.” 
—Henry Smith Leiper 


EPISTLE 
TO 
WHITE 
CHRISTIANS 


by Fred D. Wentzel 


What would it mean for white men to 
practise the Christian religion in their 
relationships with Negroes? Here is a 
clear, well-informed answer, presented 
in persuasive words by the president of 
Fellowship House, Philadelphia. The 
chapters are titled: A Catalog of Sin, 
The Road to Salvation, What is Natural? 
The Fruits of Sin, Fruits of Righteous- 
ness, Intermarriage, The Open Door, If 
the Church Were Christian. $1.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION PRESS 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 











Augustine Essays 


Waritincs or St. Aucustine. Edited by 
John J. Gavigan and others; The Fathers 
of the Church series, Cima Publishing Co., 
New York. (494 pages; $4.00) 


Reviewed by HucH THomson Kerr, Jr. 
(Associate Professor of Theology, 
Princeton Theological Seminary) 


 yepore holds the unique distinction 
of being equally venerated by Cath- 
olics and Protestants both. He is unani- 
mously regarded as the greatest of the 
Church Fathers, the finest flower of 
theological thinking in the early Church, 
the supreme example of a pagan who be- 
came a new man in 
Christ. As an origi- 
nal thinker he has 
few peers in the long 
history of Christian- 
ity, and his influence 
is equalled only by 
Thomas Aquinas and 
John Calvin, both of 
whom leaned heav- 
ily upon him, thus 
perpetuating his 
works in the Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant traditions. 

In recent years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency in education to get back to 
the original classics that have molded our 
culture. The first list of the hundred best 
books which formed the curriculum of St. 
John’s College in Annapolis, an idea sub- 
sequently taken up by the University of 
Chicago, included two writings of Augus- 
tine. But the fact is that, apart from the 
Confessions and The City of God, many 
of those who ought to know Augustine 
have scarcely dipped into his writings. 

It is a real gratification, therefore, that 
a group of Roman Catholic scholars are 
making available for our day the basic 
writings not only of Augustine but of all 
the early Fathers. The series, known sim- 
ply as The Fathers of the Church, will 
eventually comprise seventy-two volumes. 
The fact that the writings of Augustine 
will involve twenty-two of these volumes 
is indication enough of his great signifi- 
cance. Protestants as well as Roman Cath- 
olics will welcome this collection, and 
there is no doubt that it will become a 
standard work for years to come. 

The present volume is made up of four 
essays. Christian Instruction deals with 
the teaching of the Christian faith pri- 
marily in terms of the exposition of scrip- 


St. Augustine 


ture. The reading of this essay shows that 
Augustine is still a trustworthy guide; his 
counsel could be followed with profit by 
all those who have charge of the preach. 
ing and teaching ministry. 

Admonition and Grace is a more tech. 
nical essay dealing with an important and 
decisive theological debate in the 
Church. The issue was sharply drawn be. 
tween man’s responsibility and the grace 
of God. Augustine became the spokesman 
for the latter and worked out a view of 
man and sin that has dominated th 
thought of the Christian Church ever 
since. 

The Christian Combat will appeal to 
those who are impatient with theological 
subtleties. This tract attempts to state the 
basic nature of the Christian faith by in. 
dicating the false views which it combats, 
It is an interesting, if negative, approach 
and has the merit of suggesting that Chris. 
tian faith is the result of conflict. 

Faith, Hope and Charity is the positive 
side and gives in simple style those aspects 
of the faith included in the Apostles 
Creed (faith), the Lord’s Prayer (hope), 
and the Ten Commandments (charity or 
love). One of the interesting features of 
this handbook, as it is usually called, is 
that its form had great influence on later 
thinkers. Thomas Aquinas followed it in 
his Compendium of Theology, Luther used 
it as the basis of his Catechism, and Cal- 
vin made it the foundation of his first edi- 
tion of the /nstitutes. 

These four writings of Augustine are 
not the greatest things he ever wrote, but 
taken together they give a fresh impres- 
sion of the famous Bishop of Hippo, and 
a careful reading of them is sure to stimu- 
late our minds and strengthen our faith 


Best Religious Books 


“Vue AMERICAN Liprary Association has 
selected the fifty outstanding religious 
books of the last year. 

Only one book, Art in the Early Church, 
by Walter Lowrie, received a unanimow 
vote of the judging committee. 

Among the books receiving four of the 
five votes were: Christian Churches of th 
East, by Donald Attwater; Modern Ne 
tionalism and Religion, by S. W. Baron; 
The Cloud of Unknowing, anonymous; 
The Christian Way in Race Relations, yy 
W. S. Nelson; and Best Sermons, 1947-48, 
edited by G. P. Butler. 

The five-man committee, which chose 
the fifty books from among 165 submitted 
for their consideration, was composed of 
representatives from the theological 
schools of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Hebrew faiths. 


@ “NerrHeR for gold nor for gifts did! 
undertake this work so great and difficult 
—only I prayed that my work might be 
beautiful.”"—A 12th-century monk in 
cating a book. 
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: tech. B June 28—July 2: Institute on Racial and 
nt and # Cultural Relations, Lincoln, Pennsylvania. 
early Representatives of Protestant, Catholic, 
wn be @ and Jewish faiths will attend this Insti- 
- grace § tute, aimed at outlining a course of action 
esman § to bring about a non-segregated Church 
iew of & and society. It will set the pattern for 
d the § similar conferences which will be held in 
1 ever § various parts of the country during the 
remainder of the year. The Institute of 
eal to & Racial and Cultural Relations was estab- 
logical § lished last February as a new unit under 
ate the § the Division of Social Education and Ac- 
by in- § tion, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Among 
mbats, § its functions are: providing a counseling 
proach § service for the Church on racial and cul- 
Chris- § tural matters; maintaining teams of spe- 
cialists to deal with emergencies arising 
ositive § from racial tensions in the community; 
aspects § conducting training institutes for lay and 
ostles’ § professional church workers. 
hope), 
rity or § June 28—July 9: Park College Leader- 
ures of § ship Training School, Parkville, Missouri. 
lied, is § This is the first of four leadership train- 
n later § ing schools which the Presbyterian Church, 
d it in § U.S.A. will conduct for the benefit of lay 
er used § and professional church workers during 
1d Cal- § the summer. 
rst edi- 
July 4, Sunday: Independence Day. 
ne are 
ite, but B July S—16: Lafayette College Leadership 
mpres- § Training School, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
90, and 
stimu-§ July S—11: Westminster Fellowship Na- 
t faith § tional Council, Hanover College, Indiana 
(see page 23). 
=) 
on July 5-11: Southwestern Conference, 
sligiow United Christian Youth Movement, East- 
land, Texas. 
a July 12—22: Princeton Institute of The- 
ology, Princeton, New Jersey. 
of the Members of the Princeton Seminary 
faculty, together with other ministers and 
: of the le A 
rn No § “men from the United States and sev- 
Baral: etal prominent leaders from abroad, make 
ymous; up the faculty of the Institute. Men and 
women from nearly every denomination 
ons, by . 
47-48, are expected to attend. The theme this 
year will be, “The Church on the Frontier 
h of Tomorrow.” The program includes an 
1 chose " 2 
; evening lecture series on Central Europe, 
ymitted India - , 
sed of a, Russia, and Palestine presented by 
slogical lading speakers from foreign countries. 
ic, and 
did 1 @ I REPRESENT a party which does not yet 
A cult tist: the party of revolution, civilization. 
difficul This party will make the twentieth cen- 
ot tury. There will issue from it first the 


United States of Europe, then the United 
States of the World.—Victor Hugo 
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The Rev. Samuel Moffett, Ph. D., 
arrives with his wife in China 


GIVE TO MISSIONS— 
GAIN AN INCOME 


@ Soon this energetic young couple will be carrying the gospel’s glad 
message of hope to hundreds of forlorn, war-weary Chinese. At present 
they are preparing themselves by studying the language in Peking. 
The Moffetts are typical of the 4,600 zealous missionaries abroad and 
at home who are supported by the Presbyterian Church. When you 
buy a Presbyterian Annuity, you help finance the mission work and at 
the same time you help yourself. An annuity guarantees a steady, life- 
long income—in regular payments as high as 7%, depending upon your 
age. Your money is invested safely by the National or Foreign Mission 
Board. The faith of the entire Presbyterian denomination is back of 


your annuity contract! 


Hundreds of church men and women have cooperated with mission- 
aries like the Moffetts by buying Presbyterian Annuities. Income from 
the annuity is largely deductible from income taxes. No medical ex- 
amination is necessary. Send the coupon for details about this per- 
manent investment in church work—and security for the rest of your 


days. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
156 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


ANNUITIES 


£ 


I'd like to make my money work forever for missions. Please tell me what percent 


income I would receive, my birth date being. . . 


At the present time I am most interested in 
(_] missions in America 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 


MONTH DAY YEAR 


C) missions abroad 
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FOR SALE 
200 pee Hymnals 
Well Bound - Good Condition 
One Mimeograph 
*78A - In Good Condition 
Address: 
Rev. Harry Heinecke, Pawnee City, Nebraska 














YOUNG MINISTER, 35 years, to help 
with young people; s town and rural 
community membership. Modern 
manse, oil furnace, water heater, electric 
range. High, dry, cool climate. 


Write: FIRST PRESBYTERIAN ‘CHURCH 
DEL NORTE, COLORADO 
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BETHLEHEM PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Broad & Diamond Sts., Phila. 22, Pa. 
The REV. RALPH G. TURNBULL, Minister 
GUEST PREACHERS: 


July 4 & 18—Rev. Andrew W. Blackwood, D.D., 
Princeton 

July 11—Rev. John Pitts, Ph.D., Bloomfield 

July 25—Rev. Norman V. Hope, Ph.D., Princeton 

Aug. 1—Rev. Paul C. Warren, Th.D., Baltimore 

Aug. 8—Rev. Herbert S. Mekeel, D.D., Schenectady 

Aug. 15—Rev. George E. Sweazey, Ph.D., New York 

Aug. 22—Rev. John H. McComb, D.D., New York 

Aug. 20—Rev. Norman G. Dunning, M.A., L1.B. 

England 

Services: 10:45 A.M. and 7:45 P.M. 














WANTED 
MAN FOR YOUTH AND 
COLLEGE PROGRAM 
MANSE AVAILABLE. SALARY OPEN 
WRITE BOX 327, 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
GIVING PICTURES, REFERENCES, 
EDUCATION, EXPERIENCE 
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Church home planned by new congregation at Clifton, suburban Pittsburgh, Pa 
For two years, members met in school auditorium, swelled roll from 118 to 315, 


A Church is Born 


pag among the rolling hills of west- 
ern Pennsylvania lay the little cross- 
roads town—just a few log homes, a gen- 
eral store, and a tavern of unsavory repu- 
tation. It was the latter institution, 
frowned upon by the Scotch Presbyterian 
citizenry of the surrounding countryside, 
to which the town owed its unwelcome 
name—Sodom. 

Today, Sodom is known as Clifton, and 
is the center of Pittsburgh’s fastest grow- 
ing suburban area. Where just a few years 
ago grew vegetables and grain destined for 
the Pittsburgh markets, now flourish fine 
modern communities. Until last year, the 
one great need was a church where they 
might meet for worship of Almighty God 
and for fellowship together. 

Recognizing this pressing need, the 
Council of Churches through its Comity 
Commission allocated the area to the Pres- 
byterians for the establishment of a new 
church. The Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, which has mothered several of 
Pittsburgh’s great congregations, took 
upon itself the support and direction of 
the work. 

The Reverend John H. Galbreath, just 
discharged from the chaplaincy was ap- 
pointed to take over the field. A graduate 
of Westminster College and Princeton 
Seminary, he had served with the famed 
Fifth Marine Division on Iwo Jima and 
in the initial landings on Kyushu, Japan. 
On August 15, 1946, Mr. Galbreath began 
his survey of the new community. 

His efforts met with an immediate re- 
sponse, and on September 22nd, 118 peo- 
ple attended that first morning worship 
service in the Clifton school. The follow- 
ing March the first Every Member Can- 
vass was held, and over $7,000 was 
pledged, underwriting the entire current 


expenses and benevolences for the coming 
year. It was decided that the support 
which Shadyside would grant should be 
placed in the fund for the erection of a 
church building on the three and a half 
acre site purchased by the presbytery for 
that purpose. 

When the state charter for the church 
was received in May, the congregation had 
215 members—a record charter member 
ship in Pittsburgh Presbytery. Today, the 
church has 315 members, and is about to 
break ground for a $100,000 structure. 

A basic premise upon which the church 
was founded was that its existence could 
only be justified by the service which it 
performed. The original survey of the 
community by the new minister was in- 
tended not only to discover the sources of 
support, but to find what were the under- 
lying needs of the community. 

A week after the first service was held, 
a Boy Scout troop was established—to kk 
followed by a Girl Scout troop, a Cu 
Scout pack, and two Brownie Scout troops. 
A month after the Westminster Fellow 
ship was organized, it had to be split into 
two age groups—the Alpha Omega and 
Post Grads. To supplement the program 
for the young people, a bowling leagu 
was organized. In the spring, the young 
people took over the church lot, and made 


a ball diamond that was the envy of the” 


church league. 

The absence of a church building ha 
been an obstacle in every aspect of the 
program. The auditorium is too small to 
hold the congregation. The men tore out 
one wall, put it on hinges and casters 
Each Sunday, they remove the wall to at 
commodate the congregation. 

Most of the organizations of the church 
must look to the hospitality of their mem 
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pers for a place to meet. This seriously 
jimits both their growth and program. For 
example, can you imagine a Women’s Fed- 
eration that cannot have a church dinner? 

These problems will soon be solved. 
Ground was broken this year for a new 
Georgian Colonial church which will be 
adequate for the 500 members which the 
church hopes to enlist through the New 
Life Movement by 1950. 

The success of the new congregation 
lies in the initiative with which the lay- 
men have conceived and carried out the 
program despite handicaps. The West- 
minster Church, one of the 300 new 
churches, is a stirring example of New 
Life in action. 





SEE, HEAR, BELIEVE 


(Continued from page 20) 


sonnel, mission boards have more mobility 
thn most governments with which to 
make a beginning in mass education and 
to blaze trails in the use of pictures and 
ndio. If we want them to do this, they 
can take the lead. They can teach the 
teachers. It will take money for “pilot” 
projects and for the intensive training of 
carefully chosen Christian nationals and 
the retraining of missionaries—perhaps as 
much as a million dollars or more in the 
next five crucial years. But if we don’t act 
soon it will be too late. 

In our recorded interview with K. S. 
lee in Shanghai, we asked him how the 
Shanghai Christian broadcasting program 
began. He said, “One day one of our 
pastors said to me, ‘Why can’t we have a 
ndio station of our own? Then we can 
have Christian programs, no sing-song 
girls.’ So I say to him, ‘Why not? Let us 
begin!’ And that is how our Christian 
broadcasting station got started.” 

“Why not? Let us begin!” 





elt was a JEw who brought the gospel 
toRome; a Roman who took it to France; 
iFrenchman who took it to Scandinavia; 
i Scandinavian who took it to Scotland; 
aScotchman who evangelized Ireland; and 
a Irishman who made the missionary 
conquest of Scotland. No matter where 
oe’s ancestors lived they received the 
Gospel at the hand of an alien race. And 
jet there are some who say they do not 
telieve in missions.” —The Church Bell. 





@ Tam sorry that you do not wear a little 
fag of the Union every day instead of 
some days. I can only ask you, if you lost 
the physical emblem, to be sure that you 
Wear it in your heart, and the heart-of 
America shall interpret the heart of the 
world!—W oodrow Wilson 
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$25.00 EXTRA 
FOR YOU OR YOUR ORGANIZATION 
Sell only 50 Boxes of beautiful CHRISTMAS and 
EVERYDAY greeting cards. Costs nothing to try. 
Write for your sample on approval today. 


THE GREETING CARD GUILD 
DEPT. P, 220 W. 57th St., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





























Mesdy Bible Institue 

An interdenominational, tuition-free Bible 

school, training men and women for all ' 

Write for details Dept. 8878 | 
153 INSTITUTE PLACE @ CHICAGO 10 
Faith Begins 
@ Faith in God begins and has its larg- 
est development in the family ... . in 
the every-day life of the home, Here 
ing .... through the years, 

In millions of homes, the daily use 
of The Upper Room is a vital help 

faith, Have The Upper Room 

sent regularly to your home! 

Distribute it through your 

foundations of faith in 

your community. 

ORDER TODAY. Ten or more 

postpaid. Individual yearly subscrip- 

tions, 40 cents. Address 

The Upper Room 


types of Christian service. Seven courses. 
at Home! 
faith grows strong .... and endur- 
in strengthening the family’s 
church to strengthen the 
copies to one address, Sc per copy, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


@ Now published  bi- 
monthly. The Upper Room 
gives an even fresher ap- 
proach to the problems of 
the day. 














“I passed a little one lying dead in the gutter here in 
Shanghai, with thousands coming and going without 
heed. In three months 6,958 children’s bodies have been 
picked up—all victims of disease and starvation.” 


CCF Shanghai Director Mills 


Save a starving Chinese child and place it in a 
CCF orphanage-school. The child’s name, ad- 
dress and picture will be furnished you. You can 
correspond with the child. The cost is $10 a 
month. Christian teaching is emphasized in 
over 50 CCF orphanage-schools located in 
China, Burma, Korea, the Philippines and 
Japan. 
For information write to: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHINA’S CHILDREN FUND, Ine. Richmond 4, Va. 











GOD COMES FIFTH 
(Continued from page 13) 


Our total national expenditure for pub- 
lic schools in 1945 (later figures not avail- 
able) was 2.64 billions of dollars. In 1947, 
2.5 billions were spent on charities and pri- 
vate institutions. 

While the above figures are not entirely 
comparable, it is approximately true to 
say that Americans spend on alcohol, the 
races, tobacco, movies and beauty parlors 
more than three times as much as they do 
on religion, public school education, chari- 
ties, and private institutions. And this is 
probably an accurate indication of where 
the deepest interests of a majority of 
Americans lie. They are looking for an 
escape from a world which they haven't 
the courage to face. Education and the 
Christian religion force them to face the 
world. But with liquor or the races they 
can turn their faces away for a moment— 
or at least forget while the effects last. 

Suppose we were to build a Pantheon in 
Washington. What gods would we in- 
stall? And which would be given pre- 
ferred positions? To decide the matter a 
popularity contest would have to be organ- 
ized and a Gallup Poll taken. In the ab- 
sence of such guidance I make bold to 
name the following as the gods that 
would be most widely revered: 


Vulcan making an atom bomb, 

Bacchus with a cocktail in his hand, 
Mercury playing the races, 

Venus posing as Hollywood’s newest starlet, 
Apollo with a wry face making hot music. 


In the American Pantheon Vulcan is 
certainly the most respected and feared of 
all the gods. But no one feels any real 
affection for him. If cash donations were 
the sole criterion, Bacchus and Mercury 
would vie with each other for first place 
in popular affections. 


Symptom of disease 

But the goddess Venus would probably 
top all the others in popularity if there 
were any way of measuring the inner in- 
clinations of the heart. It did not re- 
quire a Kinsey Report to confirm the fact 
that Americans are becoming increasingly 
obsessed by sex. A national average of one 
divorce in three marriages is clear enough 
evidence of that, since by an ironic para- 
dox, obsession with sex is the quickest 
way to destroy healthy and normal sex 
relations. And sex obsession is a sure 
symptom of a diseased society. 

There are of course many other gods 
in the American Pantheon in addition to 
those mentioned above. Out of a sense of 
propriety, Minerva, goddess of wisdom, 
has been installed together with the Muses, 
the Graces, the Fates and the Furies. But 








Goes ANYWHERE 


AT LOWEST COST! 


MOTOR SCOOTER 


The CUSHMAN Motor Vehicle goes where automobiles 
con't go—across open country—down narrow, rugged 





trails. It's the most efficient, most economical form 
of motor transportation. Two-wheel models avail- 
able with or without side-cor for personal trans- 
portation, three-wheel models for carrying 

loods wp to 500 Ibs. 


2 wheels, avtomotic 
clutch with of with- 
out 2 speed gearbox 


Ideal for Mission Use 


“4 H.P. SINGLE CYLINDER MOTOR; 
A CYCLE; WITH OR WITHOUT 
TWO-SPEED AND REVERSE GEAR 
BOX; AUTOMATIC CLUTCH; MAG- 
NETO AND LIGHTS; SPEED 35 TO 
40 M.P.H. 


CUSHMAN OVERSEAS CORPORATION 








all of these deities are considered a bit 
out-moded, and very little attention 5 
paid to them by the visiting crowds 
There are also several bright new statue 
to gods who were less well known in ap. 
cient Rome—one is the god of gadgets 
another is the god of success, and another 
is the god of respectability. 

Finally there is the statue of a god who 
was never admitted to the Roman Pap. 
theon. There is a statue of Jesus of Naza. 
reth. His shrine has been included out of 
respect for the Christian portion of the 
population. Genuine Christians do not like 
this, but nominal Christians think it is q 
good idea. For them his statue is a nos. 
talgic reminder of old loyalties and ancient 
ways. Its presence creates an atmospher 
of respectability in the Pantheon. But no 
one who worships there accords Jesus first 
place because His true followers worship 
elsewhere. 

Our American world is in many respects 
a Roman world, and our dominant inter. 
ests parallel closely the dominant inter. 
ests of the Roman Empire prior to its de. 
cline and fall. If these interests continue 
to dominate us, the rest of the free world 
will soon find out that we are incapable 
of supplying the leadership for whichit 
longs and which it so desperately needs, 


Duty to society 

The challenge to Christians is clear. 

It is first of all a challenge to se 
ourselves as we really are and to se 
American society as it really is. 

Among the interests that determine th 
course of our life, which one is first? J 
am a churchman. But who is my God? 
Is it respectability? Is it my status i 
the community? Is it some plan I am 
cherishing for inching up the social laé 
der? What desire is supreme in my soul? 

As Christians we must remind our fet 
low citizens that America has its Pantheon 
It is our duty to point out the baneful in- 
fluences that some of the most revered 
gods in this Pantheon are exercising ovet 
the destiny of the republic and to stress 
the terrible consequences that will ensue 
from their continued popularity. We must 
explain that they are no gods at all but 
merely the personifications of wholesale 
human instincts that have been perverted 
and deified in the absence of faith in th 
one true God. 

And above all it is our high duty as it 
was the duty of the early Christians 
call men away from the Pantheon to wo 
ship at the altar of the God and Fath 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom al 
all of our instincts find their meaning 
proper expression. The issues of war 
peace, of justice and injustice are not if 
the hands of Vulcan or of Mars or of 
Venus. They are in the hands of God, 
and by faith in him we can establish peact 
and justice on the earth. For it is in God 
alone that we live and move and hav 
our being. 
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Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 

“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 


Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts, 
sciences, vocations, personnel services. 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5 


Minnesota 











Coeducational Colleges 

















WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane, Washington 
Outstanding academically and in inter-colle- 

giate competition. 
Giving sound training to Christian men and 
women of the Northwest. 


Frank F. Warren, President 




















CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 


students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 <cholarship, low expenses, 


positive Christian training. 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
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UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Dubuque, Iowa 


PROVIDES A LIBERAL ARTS AND 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


PREPARES YOUTH FOR 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE IN 
THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


DR. ROLLO LA PORTE, 
President 


University of Dubuque 
Dubuque, Iowa 





THE 


COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Coeducational. Courses in the liberal arts 
and sciences. New program of individual 
av for upper classmen. Self-help avail- 
able. 


HOWARD F. LOWRY, President 
WOOSTER, OHIO 








Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


























COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Coeducational Liberal Arts 
Limited Enrollment 
Small Classes Christian Faculty 
PAUL B. McCLEAVE, President 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 


The COLLEGE of the 
OZARKS 
Clarksville, Arkansas 
OFFERS 
A Thorough Educational 


Program 
B.A.—B.S.—B.S. in 
Ph. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis 





Minimum Cost 
Adequate F Facilities 





Dr. W. Lin Hurie, President 








HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 

makes Hanover a college you should not fail 

to investigate, Overlooks the Ohio River. A 

curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
home for business, teaching, coaching, 
essional and graduate study. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College jor Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph.D., President 








Religious Training 











WESTMINSTER 


The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 


“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 








Salt Lake City 5, Utah 

















HASTINGS COLLEGE 


| Fully accredited college granting A.B. 


degree. Superior instruction in music. 
Moderate rates. 
Applications still being accepted. 
Wm. Marshall French, President 
Hastings, Nebraska 





A regular feature of PRESBYTER- 
IAN LIFE is an Educational Direc- 
tory servicing schools, colleges, 
seminaries and camps. 




















ALL MINISTERS Know that itis difficult 
to secure Religious Education Workers 


SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 


therefore solicits their cooperation in discover- 
ne young women to be trained for Christian 
‘vice. 


The College accepts high school odenien: & 
also welcomes women now in Ch 
tian service, who had an chase to complete 


their College work. 
rses leading to the de- 
of Science in 


It 7 four- 
grees of Bache’ 

Religious Education and Social Work 
Colles pov eh - wishing to ‘ialize in either 
field may receive their degree in one year. 

College Opens Wed., Sept. 15, 1948 
For further information, write: 
GEORGE P. MICHAELIDES, Ph. D. 
President 


$111-1S Fowler Ave. Cleveland 4, Ohio 


























JACK CARVILL, Business Manager 
Rev. ROBERT H. HEINZE, Promotion Manager 


PRESBYTERIAN LIPS oi masanerumonsaana 





A JOURNAL Oo F PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY. 


321 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Dear Subscriber: 


The 160th General Assembly, the supreme governing body 
of the Presbyterian Church, examined and evaluated every con- 
cern of the Church during its sessions in Seattle a month ago. 
Among the projects it considered was PRESBYTEHIAN LIFE, The 
Board of Directors. of the magazine reported to the Assembly 
through the Reverend William T. Hanzsche, president. 


The Assembly defined our ultimate subscription goal as 
"PRESBYTERIAN LIFE in every Presbyterian home," and recommended 
that every church secure subscribers to the extent of fifteen 
percent of its membership by December, 1948. By the action of 
the Assembly, we are going to have a committee in every presby- 
tery, and a representative in every congregation, working on 
the fask of building circulation. It was asked that all local 
church officers, all teachers, and all organization leaders sub- 
scribe immediately. The Assembly further recommended that local 
churches send gift subscriptions to all new members and to invale- 
ids unable to attend worship. 


Announcement was made that beginning with the issue of 
July 3, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE will be sent to all paid subscribers 
of the PRESBYTERIAN, 117-year old unofficial Church journal 
which ceased publication with its issue of June 26, 


The Moderator, the Reverend Jesse Hays Baird, was perso- 
nally enthusiastic about PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. He urged every 
comuissioner to go home and get ten new subscribers. 


November 7 was designated as PRESBYTERIAN LIFE Sunday. 
It is a day when pastors will stress the importance of bringe- 
ing to the mind of the Church the whole task of the Church. 


We take this opportunity to let you know that the magazine 
you are reading has the renewed endorsement of the General 
Assembly. We want also to remind you that we are appreciative 
of your loyalty and support. 


Faithfully yours, 


[tbeny 0 Mange 


Robert H. Heinze 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Rev. Wm. Thomson Honzsche, 0.D., President 


tr. W. &. Collins, Vice-President Mr, Dovid B. Cassot, Treasurer Rev. Earl L. Dovgiess, D.D. 
brs. Williom A. Hostings, Vice-President Rev. Rex S$. Clements, D.D. Pres. Howard F. Lowry 
Rev. Walter L. Jenkins, Secretory Mr. James S$. Crutchfield Rev. Raiph C. McAfee, 0.0. 








